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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
tnto correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We should loathe a scare or panic as much as anyone. 
But to press, as Mr. Balfour and the Conservative party 
and the country are pressing, for the laying-down of 
eight ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ instead of four, so that we may 
be reasonably safe in the near future—this is not a scare. 
The Prime Minister early in the week seemed in the vein to 
pooh-peoh those who press for this as *‘ Old Women ”’. 
The expression is rather unwary, and perhaps it will 
presently be used against him as ‘*‘ the Black Man ”’ 
If, however, this 
alleged panic does come, as Mr. Asquith says, from 
“old women ’’, what a great number of them there must 
-be in England just now! One had thought most of the 
old women were in Ireland, judging by the run on Mr. 

Lloyd George’s pensions there. 


It is a little hard for the Conservative party—and 
for most people in England into the bargain—to be 
called ‘*‘ scaremongers ’’ because the l‘irst Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Prime Minister have made a mis- 
take, as they confess, over the Navy. They come to the 
House of Commons one day like Mr. Nadgett breathing 
“an air of mystery ’’, and with bated breath say that 
the position is most grave—so grave as to be above 
even that instrument of our liberties, party. Then when 
the country takes them at their word, urges them to 
spare no expense in improving the position, and pre- 
pares to summon meetings to that end, they turn round 
and reproach us all as scaremongers, Jingoes, Maf- 
fickers. This has been the line of the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ 


and its kind this week. The anti-England ve is most 
unreasonable. 


Baron von Schon stated in the Reichstag on Tuesday 
that in the informal talks between ‘‘ personages of 
authority ’’ on the subject of naval programmes nothing 
was ever brought forward which could have served as a 
basis for official negotiations. He did not say what 
view Germany w ould have taken had there been formal 
negotiations. Judging from the proceedings in the 
Reichstag on Tuesday and Wednesday, Germany would 
have expressed amiable sentiments and have refused to 
modify her programme in any way. The Socialists have 
somewhat tried to show that Prince Biilow and his col- 
leagues ignored British overtures, but the majority of the 
Budget Committee held that Germany could not stay her 
hand in so vital a matter because of British alarms, and 
the naval votes were passed without any serious opposi- 
tion. So the German Government's policy of quicker 
shipbuilding has been endorsed by the people. 


It would be hard to value too highly the offer by New 
Zealand of one, if needs be two battleships; and we 
should be a decadent, worn-out country if we could not 
feel pride in this fine proof of colonial loyalty. The 
battleship itself counts—after all a million pounds is 
something—and the Government wisely hastened to 
accept it. Proportionately to population if Great Britain 
were to do what New Zealand has done, she would 
provide for fifty “‘ Dreadnoughts "! But the spirit that 
prompted the offer is worth many ships. It is unmis- 
takably the spirit that makes and keeps nations great. 
We dislike the style called jingoism ; which is too often 
like patriotism in its cups ; but the enthusiasm which this 
act of New Zealand has roused, we think everywhere, is 

wholly good and genuine. 


The rules of naval warfare agreed upon by the Inter- 
national Naval Conference held in London have been pub- 
lished ; and there is no cause for alarm about any sup- 
posed sacrifice of British interests. If Great~Britain 
may be a belligerent, she is just as likely to be a neutral ; 
and the Declaration of London represents on the whole 
a fair compromise between the rights of belligerents and 
neutrals. Two disputed points only have not been 
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agreed on. One is whether if goods are captured it is 
the nationality or the domicile of the owner that settles 
whether or not they are forfeited. The distinction is 
perhaps more interesting to lawyers than important 
practically. In most international matters foreign 
jurists adopt nationality, while we favour domicile. 


Another undecided point is whether merchant vessels 
may turn themselves into war vessels on the high seas, 
as some Russian ships did during the Russo-Japanese 
war. ‘The British Commissioners were against such 
change of character. If the Declaration of London is 
ratified as it stands, these two matters would have to 
be decided by an international Prize Court, and its 
decisions might be different from what those of a British 
Prize Court would be. The important question is 
whether an international Prize Court would cause less 
friction between belligerents and neutrals than the 
national Prize Courts. We can prevent the Court from 
coming into operation by refusing to leave these two 
points to it; and the Government has to decide if it 
is worth while holding out for them. 


We are glad Sir Robert Hermon Hodge is running 
guite straight at Croydon. But it is only what we 
should have looked for. He has always been a hard, 
straight rider. Among other questions, he speaks out 
clearly about the suffrage. He does not believe in, will 
not vote for, the female franchise. Seeing how active 
many of the suffragettes are in Croydon, this may seem 
bold. Some clectioncers would Have lain low. But Sir 
Robert's straightness will not harm him. By-and-by 
the whole shrill suffragette pack will turn on the Tories 
as surely as they are now rending the Radicals. We 
must try to season our hides against their claws. 


Anybody can talk, who thinks it worth while, for 
hours on the more equitable distribution of the income- 
tax. It generally means fixing on some class to pay 
more than one’s own class pays. Millionaires and 
bachelors are favourite objects of this kind of altruism. 
Mr. Lloyd George had to listen to a good deal of this 
sort of thing on Wednesday, when Mr. Chiozza-Money 
opened the ball. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
tended he spoke in fear and trembling, ‘‘ dreading that 
every word he uttered might indicate decisions which 
had not been arrived at, and anticipate the speech which 
had not been delivered ’’. But bachelors are perfectly 
safe for this Budget at least, and Mr. Lloyd George is 
as shy of a supertax on millionaires as he is of a pro- 
tective tariff. Abhorrence could not go farther. But 
did he take note of the farmers in South-West Norfolk 
who, on the authority of their member, make £1,000 a 
year profit and drive their motor-cars and yet pay no 
income-tax whatever ? 


That fiery untamed Pegasus Mr. Churchill must find 
it very drudging work to be harnessed to a Sweating 
Bill. It is a sort of thing which does not lend itself to 
his peculiar style of rhetoric. However, his Bill won 
the cheers of the Labour members, and popularity with 
them has become something to live for. The object of 
the Bill is almost non-contentious, as it is admitted that 
in some trades the only way of dealing with sweating is 
to fix minimum wages by setting up Trade Boards. The 
success of similar Boards in the organised trades gives 
encouragement to the idea of adapting them to the un- 
organised trades. The reasons for legislation against 
sweating have becn so much discussed and reported on 
that Mr. Churchill’s version of them, which he has with- 
held for another speech, is not absolutely necessary. The 
machinery and method require careful criticism. 


We note by the way that after all Mr. Churchill is 
not to have his salary raised. The Liberal press 
seems quite pleased at this, and says the Torics who 
suggested that it was to be raised are all wrong 
again: also the Tory snarlers were wrong in fore- 
telling that the salary of the President of the Local 
Government Board was not to be raised—lest the 


Labour party should be angry: it is to be raised. All 
this is wellenough. But the question is, Why shouldn't 
Mr. Churchill be raised if Mr. Burns is to be raised, 
why shouldn’t Mr. Churchill be raised if Mr. Churchill's 
successor is to be raised? Mr. Churchill works hard for 
his side. We hope Mr. Asquith is not “ retaliating ” 
against his colleague. 


Taxation of land values appears to be worth much 
more in an election than in a Budget, but we knew 
this without the talk in Parliament. The ‘‘ Chronicle ” 
knew it weeks ago, expecting ‘‘ at least a million ”’, 
leaving something like twenty times as much to be 
found—and not to be found in hen-roosts. Even the 
Government must know it, but—taxation of land values 
is still worth something in an election. It was impossible 
to follow the defence of the Radicals in the House this 
week without feeling that they had realised the practically 
complete uselessness of that source to meet their fiscal 
difficulties. 


We are all perceptibly tiring of the question of the 
cast-iron Free Food Unionist and what is to be done 
about him; so that this drawn-out discussion about 
Mr. Abel Smith might well be closed. Mr. Abel Smith 
doubtless does exist and is a good Unionist and M.P., 
but the truth is most of the resolute Free Fooders have 
resolved the difficulty by virtually disappearing. Like 
the snakes, they have committed suicide ‘‘ to save them- 
selves from slaughter.’’ 


Thus, in practical politics the Unionist cast-iron Free 
Fooder no longer counts seriously. -Even in the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator ’’ he is dwindling. He is no longer leadered week 
by week. Often he gets a bare notelet, no more. Has 
he, we wonder, been replaced as a topic of virtue and 
fervour by the question of free-labour cocoa v. slave- 
grown cocoa? ‘The cast-iron Free Food Unionist is, as 
Sir Bingo Binks said of Tyrrel: ‘‘ Run out—blown up— 
off the course—pity--d——d pretty fellow he has 
been !”’ 


There has been a singular correspondence in the 
** Westminster Gazette ’’ as to ready-made doors. Mr. 
Aaron Watson, a naive Liberal, seems to think tariff 
reformers should be troubled by quotations from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches twenty-five years ago on trade 
questions. There is a Statute of Limitations for debt, 
and a man may plead it after seven years. Does 
Mr. Watson think there is nothing of the sort in 
political opinions? We suppose, had he written an 
obituary notice of Gladstone he would have reproached 
Gladstone for being Tory sixty years before. What 
rightly tells against a man is, not changing his political 
opinions, which may be a sign of intelligence or of lively 
conscience, but changing them with indelicate haste 
when office seems within his clutch. We are glad to 
think there is very little of this among English poli- 
ticians.” Our politics are clean enough, if at times they 
are somewhat factious. 


For a loyal Fenian, Mr. John Dillon M.P. takes a 
keen interest in the British Navy. If his questions bring 
out nasty facts, it may please the Irish-American purse- 
holder, who will finance ‘‘ honest John’s ”’ party only 
as long as they show something for the money. Yet 
there are Englishmen who want to give them a “‘ Free ”’ 
Parliament in Dublin! How do those people, as mem- 
bers of Parliament, continue taking the oath of allegiance 
to the King and remain traitors enough to get the 
Irish-Americans’ money ? 


The Austro-Servian situation is not any clearer at the 
end of this week than it was at the end of last. It is 
still possible to take a hopeful view, and a desponding 
one is not excluded. A week ago on Friday Count 
Forgach, on the part of Austria-Hungary, was prepared 
to present at Belgrade the reply to the Servian Note. 
Austria and Servia were face to face, and the Note was 
spoken of as an ultimatum. The Note was held back to 
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allow the Powers to see what they could do with Servia ; 
and it is the result of these negotiations which yesterday 
remained in doubt. 


Have the Powers decided upon a formula which is 
acceptable to Austria, and which they would agree in 
pressing upon Servia? At the time of writing the 
accounts conflict. According to some the negotiations 
have failed. Another version is that the Powers have 


_agreed to recognise the Bosnia-Herzegovina annexation 


prior to a Conference and are prepared to impose this 
view on Servia. If this is correct, Servia would receive 
Count Forgach’s Note with the unanimity of the Powers 
as a fact to reckon with ; and, however bellicose she may 
be, it must be of some account in the cause of peace. 
A curious thing has happened which may also help. 
The firebrand Crown Prince is reported to have re- 
nounced his rights to the throne and to have left 
Belgrade. 


M. Clemenceau interposed between M. Barthou and 
M. Simyan and the Post Office employees at the critical 
moment, like a god from the machine, and the strike 
was as good as over. The strikers are all back and 
working with a will, convinced that they have asserted 
the ‘‘ moral and material objects for which they were 
striving ’’. M. Simyan is a person whom everybody 
dislikes who has dealings with him, and he epitomised 
the discontent. M. Clemenceau would have no “‘ trans- 
action ’’, he said, with the strikers about M. Simyan’s 
dismissal; but it was well enough implied; and 
M. Simyan, in fact, has not returned to his duties. None 
of the employees have been dismissed, not even those 
who were punished for rioting and crying ‘‘ A bas 
Simyan!’’ The Government had to face the proba- 
bility of a strike of other of its officials, such as the 
railway servants, if the Post Office were not satisfied ; 
and this was more than the Parisians could stand. Unex- 
pectedly the matter has been re-opened. The Govern- 
ment has threatened to punish those who signed the 
placard thanking the public for support ; and the strike 
committee is reconstituted. 


Sir E. Grey may sometimes be a little disappointing 
to those who care for pointed phrase and the literary 
touch in speeches. There is no one on either front 
bench, or indeed in Parliament at all, who can express 
himself in English of more purity and distinction than 
the Foreign Secretary can: some people know this 
through his conversation ; others recognise it easily in 
the few things he has written. Yet in speeches he will 
not deck out a phrase. He strips his English barer 
if possible than Lord Salisbury did towards the end of 
life. How few men are independent enough for this ! 
Half our clever politicians spend, always have spent, 
laborious hours in hammering out the telling phrase. 


The tribute Sir E. Grey paid the King as peacemaker 
is a capital example of the way he refrains from telling 
sentences and phrase-making. It was spoken in the 
simplest, most unadorned words. Such a tribute paid 
by a newspaper or by a nobody-particular would read 
bald and prosaic. Yet coming from a man like the 
Foreign Secretary it was notable and inspiring. The 
effects of the King’s diplomatic visits abroad have been 
invaluable. The King has acted whilst The Hague 
people have talked. 


In his reply on Wednesday to a question why 
Great Britain and Russia should not counsel the Shah 
to. redeem his pledge to restore the Constitution, 
Sir Edward said they were not going to dictate 
the form of government which should prevail in 
Persia. The Shah will only get financial assistance and 
patronage if he establishes orderly and decent govern- 
ment. Whether he does this with or without a Con- 
Stitution is no concern of ours. This should dispose of 
the pretence that Great Britain has pledged her support 
to the restoration of Constitutionalism. Mr. Dillon 
asserted that Russia had let loose anarchy in Persia de- 
signedly ; but Sir Edward said he did not believe, having 
regard to all the facts, that Russia had shown any undue 


alacrity in sending an armed force into Persia; and all 
the provisions of the Anglo-Russian Agreement had been 
strictly adhered to. 


Lord Curzon has come back from South Africa 
strongly convinced that a great change for the better 
has been effected in the relations of the Boers and British. 
Officially that is no doubt true, but had Lord Curzon 
the opportunity of talking with the British settler and 
the ‘‘ retrenched’’ official? It would be strange if 
the Boers were not in a different mood from that which 
brought about the war. They have been given every- 
thing they wanted, except their own flag, and in three 
of the four self-governing colonies the Dutch are now 
supreme. British party politics have been the bane of 
South Africa, as Lord Curzon says, but it can hardly 
be said that they are operative no longer, seeing how 
wholly partisan has been the action of the Liberals since 
1906. If Lord Curzon’s high hopes for the future of 
a United South Africa ‘‘ within the sheltering embrace 
of the British Empire ”’ are realised, the event will be in 
despite of party politics. 


There are two sets of people in South Africa with par- 
ticular claims on the good offices of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. They are the British settlers in the Orange River 
Colony who are finding the financial and economic 
conditions beyond their resources, and the British Civil 
servants who have beea dismissed without compensa- 
tion. Mr. Lyttelton on Thursday, in terms of restraint 
which Lord Winterton did not feel himself called upon to 
imitate, urged the Government to take action in both 
matters. Colonel Seely was inclined to seek refuge in 
the new position created by the Closer Union movement. 
A United South Africa will involve ‘* a new set of facts ’’. 
How a change in the Colonial Constitution can affect the 
honourable obligations of the Imperial Government he 
did not explain. A very undignified dispute is now 
going on between the Imperial and the Colonial Govern- 
ments as to responsibility for compensation where com- 
pensation is plainly due, and Colonel Seely generously 
promised to urge upon Lord Crewe that the officers con- 
cerned should not be mulcted in the legal expenses of 
proving’their claim. Nothing apparently is to be done 
for the unfortunate official whose agreement was merely 
verbal. 


Instead of following the good advice of his peers and 
waiting the experience of his less disruptive measures 
before forcing on his Executive Councils and destroying 
the purely British character of the supreme power in 
India, Lord Morley has hastened to appoint an Indian 
native to the Viceroy’s Council. He has done this, too, 
without the assent—so far as can be seen—of his con- 
stitutional advisers either in India or at home. There 
is a Council in each place—integral parts of the Govern- 
ment—but despite his fondness for Councils he appears 
to have ignored or overridden both of them. The only 
authority behind him is the personal opinion of a Viceroy 
who has failed to maintain law and order, to suppress 
anarchy or to inspire confidence. 


The penalty of Lord Morley’s self-sufficiency, if he 
be wrong, will be heavy. The selection he has made 
is perhaps the best possible in the circumstances. 
Mr. Sinka is a man who has not mixed much in 
politics or been tainted by disloyalty. To the Con- 
gress leaders, not to speak of the extremists, he will 
appear representative enough. To the Mahomedans 
naturally no Hindu will be acceptable, and a fresh 
period of agitation and discontent may be expected. To 
the ruling chiefs and princes the appointment of any 
Indian subject on the sovereign body to whom they owe 
allegiance must be profoundly distasteful—a feeling 
likely to be intensified by the circumstance that the new 
member is a Bengali by race and a lawyer by profession. 
The appointment is for five years. It will not take Lord 
Morley so long to find out his mistake. One of the most 
highly qualified of the members of his own Council has 
already resigned rather than be thought a party to his 
chief’s proceedings. 
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Besides its other troubles India has to face a serious 
deficit in its Budget. The revenue has fallen off and 
—to a small extent—the expenditure has increased. 
The joint result is a shortage of over four and a quarter 
millions sterling. There is nothing abstruse in the 
causes. The past year was a very bad one agriculturally, 
commercially and politically. Famine and plague 
weakened the resources of the people and increased the 
demands on the Exchequer. In State railways alone, 
always sensitive to such conditions, the loss amounted 
to over three and a half millions. Though the fresh 
military charges in relief of the English Exchequer cost 
£273,000, yet the total Army services show a net 
decrease. A significant item is the opium revenue, 
which has added an unexpected million sterling to the 
assets—an unpleasant indication as to what must happen 
when the whole of this great revenue is abandoned. The 
reassuring feature of the position is that India has stood 
the severe strain so successfully that it has not been 
found necessary to impose fresh taxation or unduly to 
starve the administration. 


The Antarctic is being conquered at a pace which 
eclipses even the record of the Arctic explorers. Licu- 
tenant Shackleton has returned with his expedition 
safe and sound after getting within 115 miles of 
the South Pole. It is a great feat, and those who 
love to hear of adventures for adventures’ sake, 
as well as the most scientific, will eagerly await 
further details of an enterprise which has left Captain 
Scott and the ‘‘ Discovery ’’ so far behind. Yet it seems 
only the other day we were all talking of Captain Scott’s 
exploit. Lieutenant Shackleton and his companions, 
with all the advantage of the pioneer’s work to start 
with, have themselves become pioneers. To say 
nothing of the scientific discoveries, which must be of 
the greatest value, they have viewed more than a 
hundred new mountain peaks, have climbed Mount 
Erebus, the world’s southernmost volcano, and have 
explored over seventeen hundred icebound inhospitable 
miles. 


Poor Synge is dead—but not before he saw his 
country’s condemnation reversed by the triumph of his 
‘* Play-boy of the Western World ’’ in London and 
his estimate in the front rank of the dramatists of 
Europe. With his antecedents in ‘‘ the Garrison ’’ and 
T.C.D., he lived among the peasantry, and lived their 
life, because he loved them; but his work was silenced 
in his native capital by a ‘‘ National ’’ mob who had 
never done anything for anybody but themselves. Like 
so many gifted Irishmen, he took his inspiration from 
Ireland, and was forced to see his gifts go elsewhere. 


In the matter of British and American copyright we see 
a reference was made to it the other night at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Authors. The chairman of 
the committee pointed out, as we did a short time ago, 
how unfair the American law is and how damaging to 
British printers. We hope the influence of the Society 
will be used in the direction he suggested : a demand for 
retaliation if the United States will not assimilate its law 
to that of other civilised countries. No other country 
indeed has such a law. 


The beauty of Bath, singular among the cities of 
England for the architectural design of its streets, is 
threatened with serious damage. It is proposed to pull 
down one side of a colonnaded street that forms a part 
of this scheme, and put up in its place a big modern 
hotel. And it is the Corporation of Bath that propose 
thus to spoil the city. Particulars can be found in the 
‘* Builder ’’ for 6 March. The Rector of Bath, Pre- 
bendary Boyd, is making efforts to bring the Corpora- 
tion to a better sense of their duty, and a public meeting 
will probably be held before the end of the month. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects is also bestir- 
ring itself. But time is short, and it will require all 
the pressure that can be brought to bear on the public 
opinion of the citizens to avert a real disaster. 


THE EXTRA ‘‘ DREADNOUGHTS”’, 


“ue demands of Parliament and the country and 
of such non-party organisations as the Parlia- 
mentary Navy Committee, the Navy League, and 
the Defence Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce have now crystallised into a united cry for 
eight ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ within the programme of the 
new financial year. The Government profess to be 
willing to order the guns, mountings &c. for the second 
batch of four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ about December next, 
though the decision will remain with a divided Cabinet 
when that time comes. Assuming, however, the su- 
premacy of the Liberal Imperialists in the Cabinet, the 
difference between the Government programme and the 
demands formulated by public opinion are so small as 
in itself to create a strong suspicion as to the good faith 
of the Government. It is believed by many experts that 
the anti-Imperialists desire by delaying our programme 
to create such a state of affairs in 1910-11 as will make 
the legitimate demands of the two-Power standard im- 
possible to fulfil. We feel certain that the cumulative 
effect of the discussions in both Houses next week, and 
the City meeting next Wednesday, will be such as to 
defeat this clumsy plot. Though there has been no 
real panic, the public feeling which has been created 
is greater than at any period since 1859, when 
Napoleon III. used the comparatively new inventions 
of steam and subsequently iron-sided vessels to aid 
him in the project for distancing the United Kingdom 
in the race for maritime supremacy. The Committee 
Lord Derby then appointed to inquire into the matter was 
formed from the Treasury. It drew attention to the 
proportion of two to one against France in line-of-battle 
ships which this country had always maintained up to 
1850, when the navies were exclusively confined to sailing 
vessels. As sailing ships could not be opposed to steam- 
ships with any chance of success, the French proceeded 
to convert their navy to steam, with the result that the 
relative strength, allowing for vessels building and con- 
verting, threatened to become forty steam line-of-battle 
ships for France and four iron-plated ships to fifty for 
the United Kingdom with no‘iron-plated ships at all. It 
was also proposed to convert six more British line-of- 
battle ships. The chief point of difference between 1909 
and 1859 is that to-day we have been saved from drifting 
into a really critical position by the patriotic intervention 
of Mr. Balfour. Otherwise there are many points of simi- 
larity. There was a reaction then, as indeed to-day, 
against expenditure after all the extravagance of a great 
war. There were Royal visits. There was the new 
invention of plating ships just as we have to-day our 
‘* Dreadnoughts ’’. There was then utter panic leading 
to the most reckless expenditure on shore defences. That 
would have been our fate if we had waited another year, 
but now there is great public feeling, and, as a Liberal 
member said, if four extra ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ will 
allay that feeling in the Empire, why in the name of 
Heaven do we not propose to lay them down? If we 
wait another year anxicty will give place to panic. We 
have already wasted four valuable months since the 
Government in November discovered the acceleration of 
the German programme, so that four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
credited to the year commencing 1 April 1909 were 
commenced last year, and it is astounding, after the 
questions which were asked in the House, that the 
information should have becn concealed. There must 
be no more delay, and the second batch of four 
** Dreadnoughts ’’ should be laid down early enough 
for them to be completed by the end of 1911. Other- 
wise there can be no confidence when there is no 
security, and the ‘* Mining Journal *’ only expresses the 
sense of the business community as a whole when it 
asks ‘‘ How can mining business obtain the capital for 
those large exploratory and development operations 
without which the volume of business must rapidly de- 
cline? ’’ Unless we make our future secure, says this 
technical journal, we must be prepared to forego all hope 
of business recovery. ‘The New Zealand Government 
understood the situation perfectly when it made its 
patriotic offer for the immediate laying-down of a battle- 


ship, and the speakers at the Navy League meeting at 
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The Playhouse and the audience did no injustice to the 
Government in the strength of their condemnation of 
the Government in accepting the proposal as a contri- 
bution to our programme of next year. 

In view of the impending debate it is necessary once 
again to set forth the two versions as to our strength 
in the ships of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ”’ era, which for con- 
venience we call ‘** Dreadnoughts ’’. 


’ STRENGTH IN ‘‘ DREADNOUGHTS "’ READY FOR COMMISSION. 


Great Germany. 
Year. Britain. 
‘December 1910 . 10 8 12 
April 1911 . 12 9 13 
August 1911 14 11 17 
November 1911 . ‘ ° ° 16 13 17 
April 1912 . é 20* 17 21t 


A= Mr. Asquith’s version. 
B = Mr. Balfour's version, 
«* If, in the autumn, the Cabinet sanctions the extra four. 

+ Founded on the assumption that Germany will again lay 
down eight battleships this year by anticipating four future large 
armoured ships authorised under the Navy Bill of 1908. 


It should be observed that the original Admiralty 
wersion on which our plans were based in 1906 and 1907 
was that Germany would have only nine ‘* Dread- 
noughts ’’ in November 1g11. In 1908 it became nine 
or might possibly be thirteen, and now in 1909 it has be- 
come thirteen, and seventeen in April 1912, while Mr. 
Balfour adds four in each case. It will be seen that 
Admiralty forecasts have been wrong in every case. 
They depreciated to an enormous extent what Germany 
could do, and they exaggerated what we could do. Take 
the Financial Secretary’s speech last July, and it will 
be found that not one single British armoured ship of 
those named was ready by the date he mentioned for 
completion. Some were delayed many months. A like 
result emerges from a study of earlier speeches of the 
Admiralty representatives. It is perfectly true that while 
the British Admiralty advertised and magnified every- 
thing they did, the Germans concealed and minimised 
their own performances. What Mr. Asquith’s feelings 
are can only be conjectured. He was careful to 
impute no blame. It is not in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of British administration. He did indeed, in 
expressing regret for having misled the House as to the 
relative rate of building and the resources of the two 
countries, state that he had relied on the best available 
sources of information. The public concern, however, 
is that in framing his programme for this vear on the 
lines of a compromise in the Cabinet after a campaign 
in the Liberal press against expansion, he is pledging 
the safety of the Empire on the same sources of 
information which failed him last year. He himself 
allows that Germany, if she once again lays down 
four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ earlier than is anticipated, 
will possess seventeen in April 1912. Mr. Balfour 
holds that seventeen will be ready in November rg11. 
Even on the Government hypothesis, if the Cabinet 
authorise the second batch of four *‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
at the end of the year and lay them down on 1 April 1910, 
they will only be ready on 1 April 1912 if we are suc- 
cessful in avoiding strikes in the numerous works where 
essential parts are made and if we happily avoid all 
aceidents. There is to be ‘no margin of time whatever. 
We notice that Colonel Vickers, presiding over the meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the great firm of Vickers, Sons 
and Maxim, stated that they ‘‘ could lay down and com- 
plete, arm and fit, ready for service in every respect, 
three battleships of the ‘Dreadnought ’ type in three 
years from the date of approval of the drawings—without 
going outside their own factories ’’. Here is no claim to 
build in two years and three months from the date of the 
order. There is a clear demand for a margin in time, 
and this is got by stipulating for three years. The 
speech represents the views of all the great shipbuilders 
of the country. The Germans, resorting to the opposite 
pretence of plodding slowly along, have now stated 
that they anticipated their nominal programme dates 
so extensively in order to relieve unemployment. It 
is a novel mode of relieving unemployment which sets 
thousands of men to overtime work so that the building 


goes on by night as well as by day. In this country, 
though 225 out of every 1000 Trades Unionists in the 
shipbuilding trade are stated by the official ‘‘ Labour 
Gazette ’’ to have been unemployed on 28 February, the 
Government not only refuse to hasten their own pro- 
gramme, but decline to lay down the New Zealand 
‘** Dreadnought *’, which, at a valuation of 80 per cent. 
going to labour, would employ 10,000 men for two years 
at a rate of thirty shillings per week. 


LIBERALS--AND LIBERALS. 


:” we could leave the gravity of the thing out of 
account, the Ministerial dilemma at present would 
offer a diverting subject for thought. The difficulties 
of the Prime Minister arise not from any official 
opposition he has to meet but from the illcontents 
within his own Cabinet and on the Liberal benches. It 
is indeed an instructive commentary on the Liberal creed 
that the present situation should have arisen at all, for 
it is quite evident that there does not now lurk any- 
where in the purlieus of any party such _hide- 
bound conservatism 4s exists among a certain section 
of Liberals. Such ignorance of history and such im- 
perviousness to new ideas could hardly be matched 
among the Tories who followed Liverpool and Eldon. 
It is not necessary to assume that these people are wilfully 
traitors or would like to see a German Army maneeuvring 
in the Midlands. They are simply uninstructed en- 
thusiasts who have been brought up on certain high- 
sounding formulas current fifty vears ago. Though 
they are a menace to the modern State and as 
completely out of place in it as the fly in amber, they 
are the direct historical successors of the Whigs who 
gloried in Napoleon's victories and of the Manchester 
school men over whom Palmerston triumphed. But 
there is a difference, because they have not the excuse 
for their credulity which might have been proffered, if 
not by the Tories of the earlier epoch, at least by the 
Brights and Cobdens of another. The Little Englanders 
of the ‘fifties and early ‘sixties had some excuse for 
desiring. a diminution of our armaments. They saw at 
least no serious menace to our naval supremacy near at 
hand nor had the portentous international events of the 
*sixties and ’seventies then taken place. To show how 
persistent this type has been in our national history, we 
have only to quote Canning’s once well-known lines : 


‘* No narrow bigot he, his narrowed view 
Thy interests, England, ranks with thine, Peru ! 
France at our doors, he sees no danger nigh, 
But heaves, for Turkey's woes, th’ impartial sigh. 
A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country but his own.”’ 


These words might have been written of the Mackar- 
nesses and Luptons of to-day. It is true that these 
particular gentlemen may be only transient phantoms 
on the parliamentary stage. They may be gone to-mor- 
row, and their maleticence is the more active because they 
know their time is short; but some of their school are 
always found in the parliamentary ranks of the Liberals, 
and have to be reckoned with by Liberal leaders. It 
must also be remembered that gentlemen of this type 
represent a certain very vociferous section of the rank and 
file throughout the constituencies, and they must there- 
fore be treated by their leaders with a great deal more 
respect than their individual capacity warrants. It is 
an extraordinary tribute to Sir E. Grey’s force of 
character that, although in the House of Commons, he 
has succeeded in eliminating foreign policy almost 
entirely from the enterprise of this section of his party. 
It is unfortunate that the Prime Minister and Mr. 
McKenna have not been equally successful, but the 
question of the Navy really stands on rather a different 
footing. 

It must not be forgotten that the last General Election 
was a political catastrophe of an almost unexampled 
kind. Like Deucalion’s flood it stranded fish on the top 
of elm trees ; many Radical candidates were returned who 
never expected and hardly wished to be. The majority 


of these gentlemen had indulged in frantic denuncia- 
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tions of Tory extravagance, and promised a generous 
cutting-down of expenses, particularly as to arma- 
ments. Radical election committees and wire-pullers 
generally are largely composed of people who really 
believe that Tories spend money on armaments to 
give employment to their friends or to please extreme 
Jingoes. ‘Therefore as to such pledges they are 
very exacting. This accounts for the attitude of 
many Liberal members at gatherings like the National 
Liberal Federation. While themselves perfectly ready 
to vote all the supplies necessary, they are obliged to 
pay lip-homage to the fetish, battered and riddled though 
it is, of peace, retrenchment and reform. But there 
still remains the very large section, of whom the 
Brunners and Lehmanns are typical, who, without con- 
sidering the conditions prevailing in Europe and the 
world to-day, would cut down supplies because any navy 
and army, however inadequate, are always in their eyes 
too large. To men of these views the votaries of 
Liberal Imperialism have always been anathema. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a chief after their own 
heart. As the ‘‘ Temps ”’ truly says, he was a politician 
who cherished ‘‘ generous and ruinous illusions ’’, 
Such dreams might have been innocuous in 1870, but 
they have become criminal in their folly to-day. Yet 
Sir Henry was actively encouraged by his party to 
launch his futilities at The Hague and to suspend opera- 
tions for building ships, of which the hard-headed 
Germans have taken full and quite justifiable advantage. 

When Sir Henry’s amiable guidance gave place to 
Mr. Asquith’s more vigorous control, the new Prime 
Minister was well aware that he was suspect to a con- 
siderable section of his followers. They could not afford 
to do without him, but they always retained the power to 
mutiny if he should seem too much inclined to develop 
his old tendencies towards a strong England and a sane 
imperialism. This might not have mattered so much 
had he not been well aware that the representatives of 
Little Englandism in the Cabinet were both unscrupulous 
and adroit, and that at least two of them were the prey 
of insatiable conceit and ambition. Hence before the 
present naval crisis we had Cabinet secrets regularly 
given away to certain newspapers who in return com- 
mended every day the Spartan persistence of the high- 
souled advocates of retrenchment. The ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’’, in commenting on the grotesque 
motor-car trip of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Germany last autumn, pointed out that such exhibitions 
were not according to the traditions of British Cabinets. 
They are not; but autres temps, autres moeurs. A 
Cabinet used to be considered a meeting of gentlemen 
who kept their own counsel. This tradition also is, we 
suppose, a thing of the past, for, according to the Lord 
Chancellor, a Cabinet is now the only body that has no 
secrets. But, however contrary to the best traditions 
of public and private life, this kind of proceeding clearly 
increases the difficulties of a patriotic Prime Minister 
and encourages the malcontents of his own party. 

One effect of the persistence of the anti-patriotic tradi- 
tion and its encouragement within the Cabinet may be 
seen in the development of the present position. No 
one supposes that Mr. Asquith thought it necessary to 
frighten Mr. Balfour into voting more money for the 
Navy. Both he and Mr.-McKenna were compelled to 
roar loudly to frighten their own economists and Little- 
Navy men. We do not so much blame them for the 
line they took as regret the necessity. It undoubtedly 
saved a large minority dividing against their proposals. 
The hopelessly illogical refusal of Ministers to promise 
the second four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ which should be the 
inevitable outcome of their own warnings shows how 
seriously the anti-patriots are able to bind the hands of a 
well-meaning majority. Had the Government promised 
the eight ships there would have been no more fuss. 
But the whole business is an unfortunate object-lesson 
in the dangers to the country of a House of Commons 
largely Liberal, even when a Cabinet is in power com- 
prising a patriotic majority. Toavoid a serious cleavage 
in their party they have to scare the whole country, and 
then deny it the only satisfaction which would allay its 
fears. 


As a fact, Mr. Asquith and his friends are, we 


believe, the victims of an effete Liberal legend. The 
actual power or voting capacity of the anti-patriotic rank 
and file is not very strong. ‘Their leaders are loud and 
pertinacious, but if resolutely faced they would collapse 
like pricked bubbles. If Mr. Asquith would boldly 
throw himself on the common-sense of the country he 
would gain rather than lose votes. Whips on both sides 
are usually timorous folk. If the treacherous among his 
own colleagues were to resign, the Prime Minister could 
laugh at their secession. Their followers, when they 
had divested themselves of the glamour of office, would 
be few and not fit, for hardly any of the rank and file 
will risk seats to serve mutineers. - 

Looking at the situation from the point of view of 
the Radical party, Mr. Asquith has missed a great 
opportunity. He is indispensable to his party, but he 
is too gencrous to colleagues less scrupulous than him- 
self, and has not exerted his power at this crisis as he 
might and should have done. Still, with all their 
blunders, we are not sorry to see Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
McKenna where they are, so long as we must have a 
Liberal Ministry. They are distinctly less dangerous 
than their immediate predecessors. 


PATRIOTISM AND PREFERENCE. 


A CRISIS can always reveal a healthy sense of pro- 

portion in our imperial psychology, not at all 
points finely graduated to the proportionate gravity of 
smaller matters, but never failing in a great occasion. 
Not that it is in the power of Germany, perhaps not 
even in her will, to put us to an immediate crisis ; that 
is for the future, dependent on her motives and on our 
means to meet her methods. 

The meaning of the present situation goes deeper 
even than ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’. The Germans are much 
more numerous than we, better educated, more highly 
efficient in the functions of citizenship, more productive 
and more reproductive, more responsive to their politi- 
cal centre of gravity, and empowered by a broader base 
in Europe, if vulnerable in proportion to breadth. 
Their imperial unification has multiplied their inter- 
national importance ; and their economic policy, multi- 
plying their industrial and commercial position, has 
necessitated the development of their sea power to pro- 
tect it, even apart from any ambition to become the 
dominant influence in European waters. It is not for us 
cither to ignore or to hate the Germans ; they have simply 
made it necessary for us to learn from them, to admire 
them, and to review our own position in relation to theirs. 
They are doing only what we should be wise to do in 
their circumstances ; and they are doing it with a dignity 
worthy of a great people. There is no need to assume 
that their motive is our destruction ; nothing could be 
more mischievous, unless to ignore the fact that the real 
‘* balance of power ’’ has undergone a revolution, and 
by methods beyond diplomacy. Let us play the game, 
and in the British way, neither trying to minimise 
adverse facts as a disguise for our blunders, like the 
Government, nor descending to hysteria, like some 
of our daily journalism during the past week. The time 
has come to put our imperial structure on a different 
footing ; and if it has remained for Germany to make us 
realise the need, that is our fault, not Germany’s. Should 
this growth of her strength result in the greater growth 
of ours, her conduct, now described as ‘‘ a menace ’’, 
becomes an impetus to mutual progress: rivalry is as 
good for mankind as it is for men; and whatever the 
motive of a neighbour in waking us to our needs, we 
may make an advantage of it if awake. If, in the 
indolence of our self-satisfaction, we ignore the forces 
that would move us to our best from within, we must at 
least reckon with the forces that would move us to our 
worst from without, trampling upon us unless we keep 
the place that we have properly won in the order of inter- 
national progress and precedence ; and if we are to get 
the least of its value from this German lesson, we must 
see that the programme of our imperial salvation goes 
much farther than the building of battleships. : 

Germany is not merely a political and an imperial 
unity in a much more organic sense than we; she is also 
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an economic and industrial unity, in essentials our oppo- 
site, and for that reason capable to concentrate a more 
progressive power on a common purpose. 

Our statesmen are astonished to find her level with us 
in building ships; they miss the vastly greater fact of 
her inclusive superiority in building civilisation. She 
merges her political and her economic unities to multiply 
her imperial power, with an impulse of patriotism even 
in her commercial travelling, and an imperial pride in 
' her power to disturb the British economic process by the 
surplus of her protected products in our ‘‘ Free ’’ Trade 
market. She does not endanger her imperial strength 
by sacrificing her economic unity to a mob theory; she 
does not seek her imperial integrity in fiscal dis- 
integration. 

In all the determining interests of German life, poli- 
tical, economic and social, there is one dominant 
inspiration, the greatness of Germany ; and, most signi- 
ficant of all, she achieves her purpose at a rate of which 
we are incapable, on a basis of principle and policy 
essentially opposed to ours. To-day she rivals us; 
to-morrow she may dictate to us—and we go on 
wrangling about the fractions of comparatively irrelevant 
trifles, such as the cost of a few ships or the price of 
calico in Calcutta. Let us know where we are; we are 
ignorant of it until we know where Germany is, and of 
this until we understand how the difference in method 
makes the difference in destiny. She has made more 
than we of her smaller opportunities, and there is not a 
unit of our disadvantage that is not due to our com- 
parative incapacity in imperialism. 

On our present footing we can but fall farther behind ; 
this is the first fact towards our recovery. The next is 
that our opportunities as an Empire are still, and per- 
manently, much greater than the German. We have 
one colony which, developed to her utmost, might make 
two German Empires. Up to now we have lived on the 
absurd assumption that our three little islands might 
always be stronger than the great aggregate of German 
kingdoms and principalities ; a fallacy proceeding from 
the fact that our insular position gave us a start in the 
prosperity that follows peace. The Franco-Prussian 
war altered that; the imperialisation of the German 
States made the alteration permanent. In addition, 
Germany wanted only education and industry. Both 
have come, and now they can build ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
as fast as we; to-morrow they will build them faster. 
Let us make no mistake ; they stand on a larger footing, 
and they can already make better use of it : the bigger 
mass has already raised its standard of quality, so that 
the smaller mass can no longer depend on its better 
material. The chief basis of it all is industry, and our 
industrial capital is already flying from the United King- 
dom before Germany’s job lots, the worst of her products 
displacing the best of our production. The still more 
intensive development of Germany must reach a smaller 
rate of growth, as in our own case already; but her 
potential margin is much larger, and the mutual maxi- 
mum means a difference in power, permanent and 
unapproachable. 

What, then, is the British outlook? One of the 
youngest of our colonies has given the answer—New 
Zealand will contribute a ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’, ‘‘ or two if 
necessary ’’. Canada and Australia join in the spirit, 
but with a difference in the ,method—of our own 
making : they ‘‘ will provide for their own defence ’’, 
and thereby lessen our responsibilities—a properly 
diplomatic response to our blind refusal of their former 
proposals for closer union. The ‘‘ Good Hope ”’ in our 
Navy stands for South Africa’s permanent contribution ; 
and such is the haphazard policy of our imperial defence 
as against the organised certainties of German im- 
perialism. 

The United Kingdom may not now move as fast as 
the German Empire; but wait until Canada is our 
Bavaria and Australia our Wirtemberg. They are 
ready ; we alone delay—and for a fanatic wrangle over 
fiscal incidence, a question of fractions affecting our 
foreign trade only, which in itself is only a fraction of 
our total trade; a fallacious fraction at that, since 
protectionist Germany increases her power over our 


‘* free ’’ markets as fast as her power to build ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts ’’. When in the history of the world has an 
Empire so great been sacrificed to a fallacy so obvious 
and by methods so trivial? ‘The loss of our imperial 
unity is for no better end than to provide a free market 
for the foreign sweater, who is thus enabled to counter- 
act all our legislation against sweating at home. The 
thing is unfair even to our home sweater, placing the 
foreign one at an advantage against him, and yet at the 
same time necessitating his existence among us as a 
sweater, if he exist at all, because making it more and 
more difficult for him to treat his workers well. How 
can he, while sweated products are imported free? 

Probably no one in any party among us would object 
to a fiscal preference per se for fhe colonies. The diffi- 
culty is that it requires an initial duty on competing 
products from outside the Empire, which is interpreted 
as a departure from ‘‘ Free Trade principles ’’ ; but that 
need not apply to a preference in duties levied now alike 
on imperial products and others. Besides, the pro- 
ductive resources of the Empire are so vast and so varied, 
arising from such different regions, that in a little time 
there might be competition enough to keep prices here 
as low as they are now, even assuming competition from 
outside the Empire made practically inoperative. All 
that scientific Free Traders have ever pleaded is ‘‘ free 
competition ’’; they have never postulated universal 
competition. In any case, we must have an imperial 
market, on an imperial footing ; then we have at least 
a foundation for the economic unity of the Empire 
which is obviously essential to its political unity. In this 
also, as in the battlefields, the colonies have given us 
the lead, with a substantial preference to our products in 
at least some of their markets. The best of our imperial 
statesmanship appears to be always in the colonies. 

We need not Germanise ourselves ; there is a British 
way to achieve the German purpose. We need no col- 
lective coercion over collateral Crowns, no drilling of 
souls into the corruption of autocracy ; a willing brother- 
hood of brave men makes a nobler and a greater power. 


We need claim no written bond to bind the action of our | 


sister States ; they proclaim to us, and to Germany, the 
moral unity of the British race, unbroken by the in- 
fluences of time and place. Even more than we, they 
are the pioneers in our imperial unity. They demand, 
and we must concede, a confederation of forces in which 
every one, in every crisis, shall stand by every other, 
enlarging the liberty of each by the joint security of all ; 
an imperial economy in which the collective judgment 
shall inform the collective will, and in which the collective 
will shall declare the imperial conduct. The ideal is in 
view ; New Zealand emphasises it, and makes a step 
towards its realisation. The declaration of Sir Joseph 
Ward, now backed by his Government, is worthy of the 
greatest traditions of British statesmanship. A purpose 
so great will call for thought and method, but we are 
capable of both, and the beginning can be made at once 
towards the industrial and economic unity of the Empire, 
with her citizens supporting their own industrial destinies 
and not harassed by the present chaos of disintegration, 
which sets us employing our enemits and starving one 
another. Even if it meant an “‘ increase in our cost of 
living ’’ asa people, which it does not, we have to reckon 
with the alternative—the still greater cost of dying as an 
Empire. If we fail in this it will be a sacrifice to our own 
selfishness, and, like most such sacrifices, a punishment 
for our future. 


A PEEP INTO THE ABYSS. 


ms HERE are doubtless strong Conservative forces 

still surviving in England; they survive because, 
though our political institutions have been transformed, 
the social conditions out of which they originally grew 
are not extinct. But of all the infirmities of our Con- 
stitution in its decay, there is none more serious than 
the absence of any special precautions to be observed 
in passing laws which touch the very foundations of our 
political system.’’ So wrote Sir Henry Maine in 1885, 
just after the occupation franchise had been extended 
to the counties. What would this great political philo- 
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sopher have said if he had lived to read that the House 
of Commons, after five hours of bald disjointed chat, 
which it would be flattery to call debate, had decided by 
a majority of over thirty to confer the franchise upon 
every man and woman in the three kingdoms who was 
over twenty-one and had lived three months in the same 
district? According to the official figures, there are 
114 million adult males and 13 million adult females in 
the United Kingdom. At present there are 7} million 
men who are entitled by our law to vote for the election 
of members of Parliament. Mr. Geoffrey Howard’s 
Bill would have raised the electorate to 24} million 
voters—only that, and nothing more! And this pro- 
position was voted for by a majority of the present House 
of Commons, on a Friday afternoon, after a ten 
minutes’ speech from the Prime Minister, and no speech 
at all from any member of the late Cabinet! It may be 
said that the whole thing was treated as a joke. But 
over a hundred and fifty members of Parliament have 
now pledged themselves, in as solemn and public a 
manner as a representative can bind himself, to support 
universal adult suffrage. It cannot be said that it was 
a snap division or a surprise vote. The Suffragettes took 
good care that Mr. Howard’s Bill should not pass ‘* sub 
silentio ’’ : they object to it too strongly for that. The 
subject has been an obsession for months; and if there 
were less than half the House of Commons present, the 
absentees did not stay away through inadvertence. We 
quite fail to see where the joke comes in. 

Maine is at pains to point out that the Representation 
of the People Act of 1885 was carried with a pre- 
cipitancy and a violent levity which would have been 
impossible under the Constitution of the United States. 
An amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
must by Article 5 be first carried by two-thirds majorities 
in both Houses of the Federal Congress, i.e. the Senate 
and the House of Representatives: it must then be 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
in the Union. As each State legislature consists of two 
Houses, an amendment of the Constitution in America 
must be carried by two-thirds majorities in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and ratified by sixty-six 
legislative chambers in the provinces. But the Franchise 
Act of 1885, which extended the residential suffrage of 
the boroughs to the counties, was child’s play compared 
with Mr. Howard’s Bill. We think the Act of ’85 added 
about 3,000,000 voters to the register. Mr. Howard’s 
Bill proposed to add at least 17,000,000 new voters of 
both sexes to the register. That means trebling, if not 
quadrupling, the cost of registration and of elections, 
and the number of voters who have to be canvassed and 
addressed by the candidates. This huge increase of the 
electorate means, in its turn, one of two things : a return 
to the old days of huge election bills, when the longest 
purse won; or the adoption of the American machine. 
The first would be a piece of political atavism, which 
in these democratic times we are not likely to see. When 
adult suffrage comes, and it is apparently very near, it 
will bring with it the American machine, and we all know 
what that means. Educated and respectable citizens 
will leave politics, as they do in the States, to paid 
professional politicians. The curious question is, Why 
should an intelligent nation, with the example of the 
United States before its eyes, and uncoerced by any 
external calamity or internal pressure, deliberately 
plunge into the abyss of unlimited mobocracy ? Or to put 
it a little differently, why should the 7,500,000 men who 
now vote wish to share their power with 17,000,000 men 
and women who have not even asked them to do any- 
thing of the kind? Why should the present elector be 
called on to divide his present political power by three 
or four? Why should the bread-winning head of the 
household be requested to divide his influence between 
his wife, his sister, his aunt, his son, his brother, and 
himself? There is no reason why he should divest him- 
self of what little power he has; nor, in our opinion, 
does he wish to do so, as will probably be discovered at 
the next election. . 

How, then, is the conduct of the representatives of 
the present clectorate in carrying this revolution by a 
majority of over thirty to be explained? What induced 


these members of Parliament to vote for this pre- 
posterous scheme? Partly that levity of assent to vague 
gencralities which is the most alarming habit of the 
modern politician, partly the cowardice which cringes 
before the supposed recipient of coming power, and 
partly the low cunning which seeks to gain credit for 
democratic views while relying on the House of Lords 
to reject the measure. As supporters of the House of 
Lords, and opponents of female suffrage in all its forms, 
we rejoice that Mr. Howard’s Bill has passed its second 
reading : it clears up a good many issues. For what 
would have happened if there had been no House of 
Lords? Why, this revolution would have been upon us : 
we should have been wading chin-deep in the mire of 
universal suffrage. We should have a Budget scttled 
by the unemployed; war declared by the artisans of 
Birmingham and Sheffield; peace patched up by the 
cotton operatives of Lancashire; land acts drafted by 
the attorneys of the agricultural labourers. It may be 
urged that if there had been no House of Lords the 
Radicals in the House of Commons would not have 
voted for the Bill. But what a confession of cynical 
trifling and insincerity! As regards the question of 
female suffrage, we are indeed grateful to Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard for showing muddle-headed people the real 
situation. Either sex is a disqualification for the parlia- 
mentary franchise, or it is not. We hold that it is. 
But if it is not, on what ground are women to be treated 
differently from men? ‘To extend the present residential 
franchise (including the occupier’s and the lodger’s vote) 
to women is to disfranchise the married woman. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the married woman—she who 
has the experience of wife and mother—will allow herself 
fo be placed on an inferiority to the spinster and the 
widow. On the other hand, to enfranchise the married 
woman the occupying qualification must be abolished, as 
the husband is the legal occupier. Mr. Howard shows 
these noodles—we allude to the advocates of a restricted 
female franchise—that all qualifications must shortly be 
swept away by democracy, and that consequently all 
women must have the vote or none. ‘‘ We thank thee, 
Geoffrey, for teaching us that word.’’ In New Zealand 
and Australia women have votes, but they are in a 
minority, not, as here, in a majority. The result of 
giving a political majority to the physically feebler folk 
may be seen in some of the Southern States of the 
American Union. If the coloured man votes in a manner 
displeasing to the white man, somehow or other it 
happens that the coloured votes are not counted, or the 
ballot-boxes in certain districts disappear. If a majority 
of women were to vote for the total prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in a working-class district, it is quite certain 
that the law would not be enforced, but that a good many 
ladies would appear with their visual organs in mourn- 
ing. The attitude of the front Opposition Bench towards 
Mr. Howard’s Bill was apparently hesitating and con- 
fused. Mr. H. W. Forster, after a languid réchaufice 
of the stock arguments against the measure, did not 
think it worth while to record his vote. Lord Percy 
made a most ambiguous and feeble speech, after which 
we were relieved to find him in the lobby against the Bill. 
The Conservative leaders lost a great opportunity of 
asserting the cause of common-sense and common safety. 


THE CITY. 


B thee’ Stock Exchange van grow accustomed to any- 

thing if you give it time. The rumour of war in 
the Balkan peninsula, which produced a semi-panic in 
October, is now regarded with the same philosophic ill- 
humour as the absence of the sun from the sky. 
Although we must be near the end of the business, in one 
direction or another, markets are steady, if dull. Many 
still disbelieve in war : while those who think there will 
be war believe that it will be localised. After all, the 
Great Powers do not go to war for nothing. Austria may 
have some good reasons for crushing Servia, and Russia 
might have some for opposing the process. But Russia 
cannot goto war. To suppose that the Western Powers, 
France and England, are going to repeat the blunder of 
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the Crimean War, and allow themselves to be drawn 
into the Eastern Question, is absurd. We therefore 
repeat the opinion, which we have all along expressed, 
that the war, if there is one, will be between Austria and 
Servia alone: and we repeat our advice to buy Kaffir 
shares and Argentine rails, if there is anything like a 
severe slump. 

Among the many new prospectuses advertised, one 


caught our eye by reason of a perfectly unprecedented 


fact in the history of company promotion—it contained 
on its front page the name of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Anglo-Scottish Insurance Company (we 
think that is the title), after advertising its directors, 
brokers, bankers, &c., prints under the word “‘ Solici- 
tors ’’ the names Lloyd George, Roberts and Co., with 
some number in Queen Victoria Street. This is none 
other than the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s firm. 
What would Ernest Terah Hooley, the great, the incom- 
parable promoter, not have paid for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on his immortal ‘‘ front page’! What fee, 
if any, Messrs. Lloyd George, Roberts and Co. are 
getting for going on the front page of this insurance 
company we do not know. It is of course perfectly well 
known that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a partner 
in a firm of solicitors, and solicitors do not, as a rule, 
work for nothing, nor ought they to. But so long as 
Mr. Lloyd George occupies the particular position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer we think that he might 
order his partners to keep his name off the front page of 
prospectuses. It is not only undignified, but it is cal- 
culated to convey to the ordinary person that the finan- 
cial solvency of the concern is unquestionable. Con- 
sidering the noise which Mr. Swift MacNeill is always 
making about directorships being held by front-bench 
men, we are surprised that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has not been more mindful of the traditions of 
the high office which he holds. 

The Southern Shan States appear to be in the most 
easterly part of Burma, and are alleged to contain great 
mineral wealth, and also ‘‘ many kinds of agricultural 
produce, including rubber, wheat, cotton and potatoes, 
of excellent quality, are reported to exist, or to be cap- 
able of growing wherever the jungle is cleared ’’; but 
as we read above that the country is now largely over- 
grown with jungle, we fear that the rubber and the 
potatoes, like the rubies and the emeralds, are still in 
the womb of mother earth. On the whole we should 
advise our readers not to join Lord Chesterfield in his 
geological researches in the Southern Shan States. 

The Johore Rubber Lands (Malay States), Limited, 
which offers 200,000 shares to the public at par, is 
formed to buy from the Malay Peninsula (Johore) 
Rubber Concessions (a promoting syndicate) for 60,000 
fully-paid shares, a grant or concession of 50,000 acres 
from the Sultan of Johore. The company proposes to 
retain 20,000 acres and sell the rest. It will plant 10,000 
acres with rubber. The soil in Johore is said to be par- 
ticularly good for rubber and all tropical produce. The 
directors are nearly all men connected with prosperous 
rubber companies in the Malay States; but it must be 
five or six years before any dividends are earned by 
tubber-trees, though money may be made by selling 
land. There are too many middlemen’s profits to be 
provided for. There is not the slightest necessity for 
a rubber company to have agents in London as well as 
on the spot. The work which is done by the agents in 
London, which is merely receiving the produce (at a 
commission of 24 per cent. sometimes), should be done 
by the directors, or at least by the chairman and manager 
or secretary. The shares of this company, however, are 
a fair rubber speculation. 

_ Bovril Australian Estates, Limited, invite subscrip- 
tions for 250,000 cumulative £1 preferred ordinary 
shares at par, which are entitled to a fixed cumulative 
dividend of 6 per cent. and an additional dividend to the 
extent of one quarter of the surplus profits, with of course 
Priority as to capital. 100,000 deferred shares of 1s. 
each will take the balance of profits and assets. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES FOR CHILDREN. 


OLICIES for children, are usually of one or other of 
two kinds. The object of one form of policy is 
to provide an endowment payable on the attainment of 
a selected age, or an educational annuity which is in 
fact a series of endowments maturing six months or a 
year after one another. It is usual under policies of 
this kind for the premiums to be returned at the death of 
the child before the end of the endowment period, and 
it is sometimes provided that if the parent dies before 
the endowment becomes due no further premiums have 
to be paid, but the sum assured under the policy is paid 
in full. 

The other kind of children’s policy, to which we pro- 
pose to refer at greater length, is that of deferred 
assurance. Premiums at a very low rate are paid 
during childhood, and are returned in the-event of death 
before age twenty-one or twenty-five. On reaching the 
specified age the policy comes into force for its face- 
value and, if effected on the participating plan, begins to 
share in the profits. The low premium payable during 
childhood continues without increase, thus securing life 
assurance at a very inexpensive rate. 

In the Scottish Widows Fund, for example, a policy 
for £1000 effected at birth, with the payment of pre- 
miums ceasing at age fifty, costs £9 15s. a year. A 
similar policy effected at age twenty-five would cost 
429 16s. 8d., and the premiums from age twenty-five 
to fifty would amount to the sum of £746. The pre- 
miums at the low rate, payable from birth till fifty, would 
come to about £480; thus the payment of £9 15s. a 
year from birth till twenty-five, returnable in the event 
of death meantime, gives for a maximum outlay of £480 
a policy identical with one which effected at age twenty- 
five would cost £746, or £266 extra. By the time the 
age of fifty was reached the sum assured would have in- 
creased by the addition of bonuses from £1000 to about 
41500, and would continue to.grow larger until death. 
The lucrative nature of these deferred assurances is very 
apparent. 

This may be seen in another way by taking the case 
of endowment assurance, under which the sum assured 
is paid at age fifty, or at death after twenty-five but 
before fifty. The cost of a policy for £1000 effected at 
birth is £13 16s. 8d. a year : if the assured survives till 
fifty a total investment of £692 would yield about £1500 
in cash. If the endowment assurance payable at fifty 
were taken out at age twenty-five the cost would be 
£31 8s. 4d. for twenty-five years, in place of £13 16s. 8d. 
for fifty years. 

When policies are effected in childhood no medical 
examination is required, so that the possibility of rejec- 
tion if assurance is applied for later in life does not arise. 
The advantages to a young man or a young woman 
coming into possession of a large life policy at the age 
of twenty-one or twenty-five which is subject to an 
exceedingly low rate of premium are very substantial, 
and are due to the fact that premiums have been accumu- 
lating at compound interest for a long period, during 
which nothing has had to be set aside for the purposes 
of protection, since in the event of death before twenty- 
five the only payment required by the company is the 
amount they have received in premiums. In choosing a 
company for a policy of this sort the bonus system is a 
matter of importance. Profits commence at a young 
age and may be expected to continue for a long time : 
consequently a system of distributing bonuses which 
gives a larger share of the profits to policies that have 
been long in force than to those which have been recently 
effected is advantageous. In the Scottish Widows 
Fund the bonus addition is £17 a year on each £1000 
assured at the first declaration of bonus; but when a 
policy has been in force for thirty-five years the bonus 
addition is £26 a year instead of £17, and the rate 
continues to increase. 

It is a common experience for men to need life 
assurance but to be unable to afford as much as they 
require : this difficulty disappears if deferred assurances 
have been taken for them in their childhood. The 
system is equally good for daughters, who, should the 
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necessity arise, can perhaps earn their own living for a 
few years from age twenty-one or twenty-five onwards, 
and themselves pay the low rate of premium for deferred 
assurance, which can be payable at a comparatively 
early age, such as forty or forty-five, thus making pro- 
vision for their later years. 

Whether we consider the peculiarly large returns ob- 
tained for a very small outlay, or the happy fashion in 
which a variety of contingencies can be provided 
against, we are forced to the conclusion that deferred 
assurances for children is one of the most attractive and 
profitable kinds of policies that can be obtained. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITALY. 
By A TRAVELLER. 
I. 


HE question of the position of Christianity in 
Italy is one of complicated interest. First, 
we must remember that the Italian people have long 
since shown their determination to belong to no 
other Christian community than the Roman Catholic. 
Statistics prove that in the whole peninsula there are 
only thirty thousand Protestants all told out of a popu- 
lation of over forty millions, and this notwithstanding 
the efforts of the ‘‘ evangelical ’’ missionaries from 
England and America, who, in not a few instances, 
have been liberally assisted and encouraged by the 
Government. It is, therefore, evident that, as in 
France, the battle is between Atheism and Catholicism. 
There is more excuse in Italy for hostility to the 
Church of Rome than in France. It should be remem- 
bered that the Papal Government was not wholly 
successful, although nothing like so bad as it has been 
represented. Still, it refused to move in those very 
progressive lines which the two last Popes have 
praised. The simplest laws of hygiene were neg- 
lected ; agriculture remained in much the same con- 
dition as it was in the days of Virgil; and the roads, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Rome, were dis- 
tinctly unsafe for travellers. Justice, except in the 
political cases, was not always administered with 
impartiality ; but, strange to relate, it erred, if any- 
thing, on the side of leniency rather than on that 
of severity, and crimes which certainly deserved the 
severest chastisement were frequently not punished 
from religious sentimentality. Elementary education 
was certainly not flourishing, but, on the other hand, 
there was great charity and a certain laissez-aller which 
rendered Rome the most delightful residence in the 
world for the exiles of all countries, for here, unless 
they were suspected of revolutionary propaganda, they 
enjoyed greater social freedom than anywhere else. As 
a fact, you might speak, act, and think as you liked, 
provided you did nothing, at least outwardly, to offend 
the prejudices of the Pontifical Government. 

None the less, the priests, especially the secular, were 
not popular, and the revolutionary spirit, which had 
been unchained in Italy by the French in 1798, was still 
in existence, notably so amongst the middle classes, 
and was absolutely Jacobin in its traditions. There 
was a great excuse for this revolutionary movement, 
especially in the north. Lombardy and Venetia had 
been treacherously sold to Austria by Napoleon, and 
the grave peoples of those two provinces felt keenly 
the degrading position in which that autocrat had 
placed them. The kingdom of Sardinia and the 
duchies of Parma and Modena, the Legates in the 
States of the Church, terrified at the advance of revolu- 
tionary principles, tried to repress them by stringent 
and tyrannical methods. Naples, too, was in a very 
retrograde condition under the feeble and somewhat 
hysterical rule of the last Bourbon kings of the Two 
Sicilies. Pope Pius IX., one of the most misjudged 
of men, had conceived it possible to grant, at least 
to his own subjects, a liberal constitution, based on 
Christian principles. It was received with wild en- 
thusiasm from one end of Italy to the other, for it 
responded, and still responds, to the desire of the 


majority of the Italian people, who au fond are stil 
Catholics. But the revolutionary party under the 
lead of Mazzini had other designs. They, true to 
their traditions, aspired to nothing short of the destruc. 
tion of the Roman Catholic religion and the extinction 
of the Papacy. In 1848-9 Mazzini, Saffi, and other 
so-called ‘‘ patriots ’’, unmasked themselves during the 
period of the exile of Pope Pius IX. at Gaeta; and 
those who happened to be in Rome at that period will 
remember with a shudder the sacrilegious excesses 
which were then committed, in the name of ‘‘ Liberty ’’, 
in that city. The return of the Pope, supported by the 
French, whilst it restored tranquillity and order to the 
capital and the provinces, no doubt offended a vast 
number of his Holiness’ subjects, traditionally opposed 
to foreign intervention in their affairs. From this time 
onwards the Church, realising her danger—-that is to 
say, the menaces against her existence—opposed the 


| union movement, which began shortly after the Crimean 


War, and the object of which was the overthrow of 
the temporal power and the unification of Italy under 
King Victor Emmanuel, with Rome as capital. The 


' press, the schools, and the universities were now set 


in marching order to oppose, not, at first, the reli- 
gion itself, but its priesthood. For a time it seemed 
that new Italy was making a strong endeavour to 
conciliate the Church, for at this period Roman 
Catholicism was proclaimed the religion of the State, 
and no official féte took place without the inter- 
vention of the clergy, accorded in many cases some- 
what reluctantly. But presently the Freemasonic 
Lodges, ever hostile to Rome, began to unmask their 
weapons. The first attack was the secularisation of 
and the suppression of the chairs of theology in the 
universities, and the closing of the chapels connected 
with those institutions, which were now converted 
into lecture-halls and museums. The professors and 
students were also prohibited from attending the pro- 
cession of the Corpus Christi, etc. The next move was 
the suppression of the religious orders and the sale of 
the ecclesiastical property from one end of the country 
to the other, whereby many historical monuments 
which had been spared by the French or restored by 
the Austrian and other Governments were confiscated 
and, in most instances, converted to very base pur- 
poses, the loss to art and archzology being incal- 
culable. The property of the religious orders, when not 
retained by the Government, was sold in the majority 
of cases for the proverbial song, which was pre- 
cisely what was to be expected when we consider 
that a good seventh of the land throughout Italy 
had belonged to the religious corporations, and was 
sold at a time when the Italian people had not the 
money to pay for it at its just value. Splendid 
monasteries with many hundreds of acres of land, 
even in the proximity of the large towns, were allowed 
to go to their new owners, in some instances for 
a few hundred francs. To prepare the population 
for these drastic measures, the country was deluged 
from end to end with vile caricatures of the monks 
and nuns, who were accused of every imaginable vice 
and wickedness. Nevertheless, if we may believe 
Panizzi,* the closing of the monasteries took place, 
especially in Naples, with revolting cruelty. The 
measure was not as popular as the Italian Government 
imagined, and, above all, nothing like as remunerative. 
In a word, the scandals which have taken place lately 
in France with regard to the sale of ecclesiastical 
property were anticipated, and Italy lost one of her 
richest assets in a few months; that is to say, a great 
and artistic treasure which she might have reserved 
to fall back upon in a case of urgent need. The next 
measure was a still worse blow to the country, and was 
formulated by the Masonic lodges with the powerful 
aid of Francesco Crispi. It aimed at the de-Christian- 
isation of the army. The obligation to the military 
of all ranks of attending Mass or other Divine services 
on Sundays and holy days was abrogated; and it 1s 
a well-known fact that every possible obstacle was 


* See ‘' Life and Letters of Antonio Panizzi”’, 
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thrown in the way of the men attending to their 
religious duties. The result of this measure has been 
exceedingly disastrous, even according to the highest 
military authorities. The whole hale male population 
of Italy has to pass through the army; and young 
peasants who arrive in barracks full of the ancient and 
simple faith of their parents soon lose it and, after 
yielding to the many temptations of the great cities, 


“when they return to their homes are either absolutely 


indifferent to religion or avowedly free-thinking, and, 
to quote a leading Italian general, often ruined in 
mind and body. If socialism is strong to-day in Italy 
it is on account of this well-calculated plan, the prin- 
cipal object of which was to detach the male population 
from their religious convictions. Unfortunately this 
law is still maintained, and, as an instance, I may 
mention that although there are four hundred soldiers 
stationed at the ex-convent of San Giorgio Maggiore 
at Venice, and although the church attached to that 
once glorious monastery is open for public worship, 
not a single soldier has attended Mass there in the last 
twenty-five years, nor are the six Benedictine monks 
who are permitted to live in a few rooms of their ancient 
home allowed to speak to the soldiers, any one of 
whom if seen conversing with the monks would be at 
once reprimanded by his officers. The same may be 
said of the military organisation throughout the rest of 
the country, although at the present time there are many 
generals who secretly favour their soldiers going to Mass, 
which they may do as private individuals, though not as 
members of thearmy. The military chaplains have been 
suppressed, but not as in France in time of war. Crispi’s 
next attack was the suppression of the religious con- 
fraternities and the sale of the property connected with 
the great hospitals, which was also seized by the State, 
to be arbitrarily administered according to the trend 
of the Government of the moment. The schools under 
official control were then dealt with and, although 
Divine service was not suppressed, it was made 
optional whether the pupils would care to attend it or 
not. In most cases, boy-like, they have found the 
playground more amusing than the chapel benches. 
Luigi Villari, in his interesting ‘‘ Italy of To-day ”’, 
observes ‘‘ that you will find among the middle-class 
young men of modern Italy thousands who can tell 
you all about Hercules or Mahomet, but who know 
nothing about Jesus Christ ’’. 


LORD MORLEY’S INDIAN REFORMS. 
By Srr Epwin H. H. Cowen. 


it is not strange, although it is somewhat melancholy, 
to feel that in the midst of burning questions such 
as the strength of the Navy the national attention can 
hardly be roused to fix itself upon the state of India and 
upon measures proposed to satisfy what is called the 
new Indian spirit. Outside the House of Lords there 
are few men of eminence who have given much attention 
to Indian problems, while the Indian administrator who 
is in a position to speak out is naturally regarded as an 
“expert ’’, and therefore only to be listened to if his 
views can be adduced as evidence to support the opinions 
of the politician. As a rule, and in spite of illuminating 
magazine articles and letters to the press, profound 
ignorance reigns as to India and Indian affairs, and 
the dark places are only now and then lit up by the 
lurid fires of ‘‘ Indian anarchism ’’, ‘‘ Indian sedition ’’, 
“bombs ”’ and “‘ assassinations ’’ as they flash out in 
the columns of the daily press. But these fires soon die 
down as far‘as the readers are concerned; personal, 
domestic and political problems quickly smother them, 
and the ordinary citizen cannot be blamed if he resigns 
himself to a tacit acceptance of measures introduced in 
a wealth of words expressing lofty and noble sentiments 
and apparently calculated to better the condition of ‘‘ the 
Indian people ’’. Besides, even if he were to listen to 
the ‘‘ experts ’’, he could hardly understand them with- 
out a great deal of labour and without a comprehension 
_ Of the conditions of India to which he could not attain 
except at the pains of considerable study. 


The first thing to understand, and it is astounding that 
it is so difficult to make people grasp it, is that, as the 
late Sir John Strachey wrote, India is merely a name 
which we give to a regidn including a multitude of dif- 
ferent countries, and that there is not, and never was, 
an India, or even any country of India, possessing, 
according to European ideas, any sort of unity, physical, 
political, social or religious, afd no ‘‘ Indian nation ”’ 
or ‘* people of India ’’ of which we hear so much. So 
much is known, however, that India is ruled by a 
Governor-General and Council, subordinate to a Secre- 
tary of State for India at Whitehall, and that the country 
is divided into provinces whose chief authorities are 
Governors with Executive Councils in the case of Madras 
and Bombay and Lieutenant-Governors in all the other 
areas of government, save in the Central Provinces, 
where there is a Chief Commissioner, while the fact that 
the Viceroy and most of the lesser authorities have Legis- 
lative Councils is also apprehended. Then the people 
of this country have it dinned into their ears that a ‘‘ new 
India ’’ is uprising, and that there is a ‘‘ new spirit ’’ 
which demands reforms and insists upon a larger share 
in the government of the country. Splendid and ideal 
sentiments are set forth indicating the way in which these 
aspirations are to be met, and we are told in admirable 
language that, notwithstanding the unrest in India and 
the methods of anarchism to which our own people there 
are exposed, we must persevere in our reforms and not 
be deterred from fulfilling our manifest duty to ‘‘ the 
people of India ’’’. Indeed, no sooner is the outline of 
these reforms published than we are informed discontent 
is allayed, that the beneficent intentions of their rulers 
are fully appreciated by ‘‘ the people of India ’’, while 
any modification of them is bound to produce the most 
disastrous consequences. 

It is sad to think that there are any people who dis- 
believe in a ‘‘ new India ’’, in the ‘‘ new spirit ’’, or in 
the need for radical reforms in the existing government 
and administration of the country. It is much pleasanter 
and much more restful to accept the doctrines of 
eminent politicians. They may, it is true, know nothing 
about India, but Providence, or the British elector, has 
placed them in positions where they can direct the 
destinies of millions of human beings; and, moreover, 
they are intellectually capable, they are imbued by lofty 
feelings, and can express these in lucid and eloquent 
language. Why should we seek to disturb the har- 
monies of the picture, drawn with skilful hand, of the 
‘* new India ’’? It is almost repugnant to do so, for 
it is so much more delightful to cherish one’s illusions 
and to feel that we can believe in the glorious future for 
India when once these far-reaching reforms of Lord 
Morley shall have produced these grand results. Un- 
happily for all the bright visions of liberty, for giving 
fuller play to the elective principle, and for associating 
‘* the people of India ’’ in the work of ‘“‘ actual everyday 
administration ’’, there is not the remotest evidence that 
there is ‘‘ a new India ’’ or ‘‘ a new spirit ’’, or the 
slightest desire on the part of the many millions of the 
peoples of India for any of these reforms or anything 
approaching to them. There is no ‘‘ new India ”’, be- 
cause there is no such place as “‘ India’. There is no 
‘* new spirit ’’, if by that is meant a new political spirit 
pervading the many peoples of the Indian countries. Of 
the 226,000,000 of people in British India, only 8,500,000 
can be classed as “‘ literate ’’ in their own vernacular 
language. These patient, toiling, silent millions, as 
Lord Curzon has described them, have no political aspira- 
tions. All they desire is to be let alone, to be taxed as 
lightly as possible, to worship in their own particular 
way, to sow their seed and reap their crops, and to pursue 
the even tenor of their lives undisturbed save by the 
pleasant excitement of a marriage, a lawsuit, or a feud 
with a neighbouring village. Even the tempting pro- 
spect Lord Morley holds out of making the village ‘‘ the 
starting-point of public life ’’ is not likely to interest 
them, if they ever hear of it. The mass of the population, 
the raiydts or peasantry, know nothing about these 
reforms, and would care less if they did. It would be 
unjust to say that there are no good men in India who 
have political aspirations. There are some, but not any 
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large number, who, while they may be classed as loyal 
to the British Government, honestly believe that certain 
reforms are likely to lead to improved conditions. But 
those who make themselves heard are those who speak 
with the greatest clamour and noise, and they no more 
voice the peoples of India than do the electors of Putney 
or of any other place. They are professional agitators, 
and the extremists of this section are chiefly recruited 
from the centres of sedition and anarchy, in Poona and 
Calcutta, with their auxiliary branches in other cities. 


These outnumber altogether the persons who would be | 


satisfied with moderate changes, and the avowed object 
is to overthrow the British Government. No reforms of 
any kind will satisfy them, and they regard this sop 
which is offered to them as a pusillanimous surrender of 
the British Raj to the demands of terrorism. 

What are these “‘ reforms ’’? The singular proposal 
of an Imperial Advisory Council for the supreme 
Government has been abandoned, because it is im- 
practicable. The Council of Chiefs has disappeared for 
a like reason. Provincial Advisory Councils are nega- 
tived by Lord Morley, even ‘‘ electoral colleges ’’ have 
fallen somewhat into the background, and the chief 
remaining features are the introduction of the native 
element into the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the 
doubling of the Legislative Councils, except in Burma, 
so that they may “‘ reflect the leading elements of the 
population ’’, the abandonment of official majorities in 
Provincial Legislative Councils, and the appointment of 
Executive Councils to Licutenant-Governors, ‘‘ with two 
or more competent advisers ’’. As to the enlargement 
of Legislative Councils there is little to be said, but the 
granting of power to move resolutions, to divide the 
Councils, and to settle the actual figures of the Budgets, 
together with the abandonment of official majorities, is 
to introduce a dangerous copy of parliamentary institu- 
tions and to set up ‘‘ a government by Vakils ’’, by the 
legal class which is prominent among the agitators. The 
establishment of Executive Councils, by transforming 
secretaries into colleagues and adding native members, 
is a most undesirable step. It is not required by the 
peoples of the various provinces, it was not recommended 
by the Government of India, and hardly any of the 
Lieutenant-Governors had any opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the subject. The Lords wisely rejected 
the proposal, and it is to be hoped they will stand firm 
on this point, and the only thing to be regretted is that 
they did not, with the immense knowledge of Indian ad- 
ministration which is there concentrated, stand out 
against some of the other features of the Bill, which 
certainly should not be accepted without a much more 
searching investigation than they have received. 

It cannot be said that the present Government of India 
have played a very consistent part in the discussion, as 
they appear to have changed their attitude in respect to 
Executive Councils under pressure from Lord Morley. 
None of these reforms touch the real welfare of the 
peoples of India. The lawyers, the landholders, the 
moneylenders, and the native merchants are in no sense 
representative of the millions who earn their scanty liveli- 
hood by agriculture or in the various Indian industries. 
The essential reforms required are the rehabilitation 
of the district officer in his old position of authority, for 
he is practically the Government of India so far as the 
masses are concerned; the reduction of taxation, the 
improvement of the educational system, the vigorous 
suppression of seditious meetings and anarchism, and a 
military policy which is more concerned with the internal 
security of the country than with remote possibilities. 
More knowledge of India and its peoples is needed in the 
Viceregal Council, in which body four members, in- 
cluding the Viceroy, had never served in India before 
they took up their appointments. That there is not a 
single member with any knowledge of the native army 
or to represent that delicate machine is also most un- 
fortunate. The addition of a native member, without a 
portfolio, is an unwise and unnecessary measure, for if 
he is a Hindu the confidence of the Mahomedans will be 
alienated, and-if he is a Mahomedan the Hindus will 
resent the appointment from a community which is, 
according to Mr. Ex-Justice Mitter, of the High Court of 
Bengal, in ‘‘ an inferior position’. The appointment 


will not add to the strength of the Supreme Government, 
and the princes and chiefs of India will certainly dislike 
it. Strength, justice and sympathy are, or ought to be, 
the great attributes of the English government of India, 
but the measures proposed by Lord Morley are not likely 
to lead to a development of these qualities. Animated, 
it may be allowed, by the highest motives, he has left 
the safe and secure road of Eastern administration for 
perilous paths. No one can tell whither they may lead 
us. It may be that, as in the long-tried experiment of 
‘* local self-government ’’, the proposed measures may 
do no particular harm and may come to be regarded with 
indifference. It is more likely that they will weaken the 
Executive and add to the burden and dangers of Indian 
administration. 


THE IRISH MIND IN MODERN PRINT. 
“Par. 


VEN asa lad, I felt that there was something wrong 
with Mr. Justin McCarthy’s great heroes and fine 
ladies, something which made me suspect the splendid 
things they said and did; but I could not explain it 
then, though my Irish associates were ready enough to 
explain it for me, on the ground that there was something 
wrong with me, and that Mr. McCarthy’s creations were 
perfect. The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ’’ and ‘‘ United Ire- 


' land ’’ had said so, and I must face the loneliness of my 


heresy. That was before I had begun to analyse the 
fascinating phenomenon of a gifted race carefully orga- 
nised against the growth and use of their faculties; a 
nation reduced to systematic falsehood for its standards 
of efficiency, keeping fame a traffic, and manufacturing 
artificial reputations as a safeguard against the liberty 
essential to distinction. I might have been wrong then, 
but Mr. McCarthy’s new novel * recalls these early 
impressions of mine. 

On the very first page I find that the scenery had 
‘“ 4 wonderful richness of colour ’’, but I cannot share 
in the wonder, because its nature is not revealed to me. 
How can I guess among a thousand kinds of “* rich- 
ness ’’’? The author intends a landscape, but I can find 
‘* a wonderful richness of colour ’’ in a bucket of tar, 
which would not occur to me as a setting for a love- 
story. As if aware of this defect in the Picture, the 
painter suggests for likeness ‘‘ the Argive hills of 
Greece ’’; but as I have never seen these the vicarious 
description conveys nothing to my mind, and I have not 
time this evening for a journey to Greece in search of 
what Mr. McCarthy alleges in ‘* a south-eastern part 
of England ’’. He wants me to know something, and 
merely suggests a likeness in something of which I am 
still more ignorant. For myself, I could not possibly 
describe scenery without particularising, but then I do 
not write novels, and I have never been a leader of my 
race either at home or abroad. 

Leaving scenery for men and women, we at once meet 
Lady D’Esterre, the wife of the baronet squire, a woman 
plainly intended to be somewhat better than her class, 
in mind, in education, in manners, and in feeling. She 
and her pretty daughter Clarice have made the acquaint- 
ance of a charming young man, and they want to make 
it a friendship; but at this stage, taking leave of him, 
our ‘‘ gentlewoman ’’ says, ‘‘ Come, Clarice dear, we 
must not lose any more time "’. A little later the mother 
suspects love between the young people, and, desiring 
to stop it, tells Clarice that her lover has been making 
love to the mother herself. The coarse and clumsy 
falschood is not even necessary to anything that happens 
afterwards ; it is intruded quite gratuitously and almost 
irrelevantly. Lady D’Esterre is finely mannered and 
very vulgar, cultured and very ignorant, very stupid and 
very clever, according to the easy convenience of the 
narrative ; and so she goes to the end of the book, sucha 
woman as could never by any chance exist in any class 
or in any country. Situate an impossible character in 
incomprehensible scenery, and you have two of the 
leading interests in ‘‘ Julian Revelstone ’’. 


* “Julian Revelstone: a Romance.'’ London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1909. 6s. 
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It was love at first sight, of course, and ‘‘ as his hand 
touched hers he felt a thrill pass through him ”’, though 
she was in the motor-car. That is how Mr. McCarthy’s 
lovers *‘ thrill ’’ each other. There is a free fight at a 
meeting, in that ‘* south-eastern part of England ”’, 
and he sets them throwing ‘‘ clods of turf ’’ (peat) 
at each other. Did he get the peat over from Cork? 
On a trying occasion Clarice came to dinner without 


'“ any evidences of the distress ’’; yet as a result of 


the distress her face was strangely ‘‘ pale, languid and 
lifeless ’’—the convenience of the narrative requiring 
her to be in these opposite conditions at the same time, 
within the space of only two pages. The ‘‘ sky effects ”’ 
are made to accommodate ‘‘ such a mood of mind as 
then possessed our heroine ’’, but we get no information 
as to the kind of mood or the kind of sky. On page 5 
the hero’s place in the south-east is ‘‘ a possession which 
brought little repayment to its owner ’’, the land attach- 
ing to it being ‘* comparatively small ’’, with ‘' a com- 
paratively narrow demesne ”’ and ‘‘ no opportunity for 
the settlement of a substantial rent-paying tenantry ”’ ; 
on page 263 it is ‘‘ a great estate ’’—merely because it 
has become necessary at page 263 to present the hero 
as a very considerable person. In this way the estate 
grows big or small, rich or poor, according to the imme- 
diate convenience of the page ; and we trace similar con- 
traction and expansion in the characters, without any 
more cause than can be seen for the automatic extension 
of the area and fertility of the estate. I would suggest 
that when Mr. McCarthy has written his next novel he 
might read it over before letting it go to press. 

Until I read ‘‘ Julian Revelstone ’’ I never knew how 
easy it was to write a successful novel ; now I feel as if I 
could write one myself—unless it be that the readers 
actually prefer areas that have the power of self-enlarge- 
ment and characters that contradict themselves until no 
character remains. There are better things in the book, 
but these are of less interest than those I have mentioned. 
Towards the end, and as if unconsciously, a promising 
situation is developed, a situation that might make a 
workable beginning for a story, but there it ends. The 
method throughout is mere assertion. We are told that 
things are ‘‘ beautiful ’’, but the beauty is not revealed 
to us ; and we are told what the characters are intended 
to be, but not permitted to see it in their conduct. All 
is vaguely generalised, seen at long and uncertain dis- 
tances ; nothing is grasped with such individual vitality 
as could give meaning to generalisation. Even the 
village church is ‘‘ rather finely built ’’, so that it does 
not help us to individualise the situation or in any way 
to distinguish that village church from all the others that 
are ‘‘ rather finely built ’’: Why write about the church 
at all unless we get some view of it contributing to the 
situation ? 

I have written at such length about this book simply 
because for twenty years or more its author has repre- 
sented the top mark in literary excellence to three-fourths 
of the Irish people, showing how the political obsession 
obscures even the interests of fiction. The Irish Parlia- 
mentary party always try to include a few men who can 
read and write, like Mr. Gwynn at present; but these 
gifted ones must always see green, so that when they 
come to anything else they can only tell us crudely about 
““a wonderful richness of colour ’’, a church ‘‘ rather 
finely built ’’, or a mob in the south-east of England 
pelting one another with peat. They always insist 
on seeing the world from the Irish point of view, and 
never Ireland from the world’s point of view, which 
means that they never see Ireland at all, except in a 
mirage of mischief, which, necessarily distorting judg- 
ment, keeps the interests of life, in literature as in 
land-grabbing, upside down, with the energies of life 
necessarily directed towards destruction in accord- 
ance with the distorted vision and activity. In a small 
way Mr. McCarthy’s ‘‘ clods of turf ’’ afford an illus- 
tration. Had he got his mind free to see the outside 
world as it is, and not merely through his green 
spectacles, he could never have imported peat into the 
south-east of England for use in a faction fight; and 
even Mr. Gwynn, since he came under the green cloud, 
has descended from the serene detachment of his Oxford 
atmosphere to let himself loose in coarse violence on the 


London press. Such is the fatal effect of Ireland on the 
mind of her children, even the best of them ; and such an 
effect on the mind cannot but affect the character and 
the destiny. It is an in$tance of faculty diverted from 
its natural purpose, turning energy into friction and 
character into conflict ; an instance more strikingly fatal 
and painful than I can find now in the life of any other 
civilised people. Its origin is in limiting thought and 
conduct to mere authority, making final boundaries for 
the individual intellect which cannot but turn faculties 
into forces of decay ; but here I am concerned rather with 
the objective result as illustrated in some of our leading 
minds, the standards of our “ national ’’ guidance 
towards the fatal triumph of mediocrity over all that 
could redeem a nation nearly lost. 

Outside all this that we call Irish ‘‘ Nationalism ”’ 
in print, we have some real ones, such as Yeats and 
Moore, Synge and Shaw, disowned because of their dis- 
tinction, despised because of their value; luminaries 
flung from the mother-orbit, but at such wide and varied 
tangents that they can complete no vital circuit in time 
to divert the doom; all rich gifts to the universal from 
our poor green chamber of death, where Quackery, 
armed and crowned, already glorying in the profits of 
the post-mortem, presides over a poisoned paroxysm in 
the name of a living force. 

It is hard to contemplate the end of a people that 
produces four such contemporaries, representing among 
them such extreme breadth and variety of appreciation 
and expression, from Eden all the way to the Moulin 
Rouge ; but see how carefully their influence is excluded 
from Ireland, where the very mention of their names is 
treated as a social danger, encouraging it as a popular 
assumption that their very existence is a disgrace to the 
race. Yet if they could trade in sickly sentiment and 
degraded journalism they might become leaders and get 
seats in Parliament. Is it any wonder that they shrink 
from the breast that nourished them, keeping touch with 
humanity alone through alien sympathies and merging 
themselves in the cosmopolitan to forget the tragedy of 
their intellectual and moral ostracism at home? 

Notice, too, how they realise themselves along their 
various lines in proportion as they complete their separa- 
tion from Ireland. Yeats still hangs his Sligo visions 
in mid-air, exquisite compromises between earth and 
heaven, but before audiences deliberately trained to mis- 
interpret him; a man the more to be repelled for his 
alternative appeal to the spirit, the more dangerous for 
his power to wake the sleeping soul of Ireland, at once 
his inspiration and his misfortune. Moore still writes 
his rich and sensuous passages in Dublin, but for transla- 
tion in France and Germany rather than for reading in 
Ireland among his own people ; and now he is at work 
on ‘* Hail and Farewell ’’, how he came and how he shall 
have gone, to mark the end of his existence as an Irish- 
man, and to personify his country’s organised hostility 
to the greatest gifts of her own sons. Synge, the Puck 
of the party, and in ways the most gifted of them all, 
has his best work, after spending two years on it, 
coerced into silence in his own capital, in a theatre 
specially financed (by an Englishwoman) to bring out the 
dramatic and histrionic genius of Ireland on her own soil. 
Every people that survives has produced its own funny 
man for the stage, but Ireland will not permit even this, 
hitherto her only real contribution to dramatic creation. 
In method and expression, Shaw is the most Irish of them 
all; in subject-matter, the most un-Irish, mocking all 
mankind with a wit of his race that cannot lose the 
character of its origin even in an atmosphere of new 
women and international socialism. He, more than any 
other, suggests the brilliant national life that might be 
built up in Ireland if only the liberty of the individual 
were permitted. As it is, they go away one by one, 
driven out as soon as they are found much worth 
keeping at home, with an organised censorship on 
faculty to assure its deportation at the first sign of such 
distinction as could influence life, and with a still more 
careful guard on the mind of youth to assure its 
mediocrity. What more can be expected in a nationality 
without volition, a democracy without opinion ? 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE AND THE BEE. 
By H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY. 


~ OLOMON commended the ant to the sluggard ; he 
would probably have sent the suffragette to the 
bee—if, that is, he had sufficient knowledge of either. 
That he had of the woman is likely enough, since the 
type is an old one, older than Queen Hatasu, that com- 
petent creature, who wore the beard, Egyptian equiva- 
lent for the breeches, and brawled, where alone she could, 
on monuments, centuries before Solomon was born. 
He, happy man, doubtless had her type among the 
thousand in his collection ; but of the bee he knew, one 
suspects, little more than he has told us, the complacent 
ignorance of honey-eaters since the beginning of history. 

Even now so meagre is common knowledge of the 
hive that it is instanced as a moral example of every- 
thing that it is not, and unregarded as an omen of 
everything that it is. In the worker we are shown the 
rewards of industry ; the doom of the idle in the fate of 
the drone; a heaven-sent sample of ideal monarchy in 
its ordered governance by a queenly ruler. 

Yet all these things are but fond imaginings. What 
it most wonderfully is may scarcely perhaps be credited— 
a vital, forlorn, indisputable instance of what may befall 
the community that concedes votes to women. 

In writing of the economy of the hive, conceived as 
well by our ignorance as our knowledge, it is very diffi- 
cult to avoid the shamefaced superlative. No Utopia 
imagined by man ever surpassed its amazing complete- 
ness, and the most perfect state which human virtue and 
intelligence has sustained for even the briefest periods 
looks, beside its immaculate discipline and adjustments, 
a disorderly rabble. 

True it has had, as compared with our human polities, 
time tremendously on its side. Its great discovery may 
have been made, its matriarchal basis determined, the 
education of its self-sacrifice begun, tens of thousands of 
years before man with a flint head started to brain his 
brother. But that, after all, does but enhance the con- 
trast between ever more mutable man and this undis- 
turbed stability. And, to appreciate that, it must be 
remembered that it was not ever thus with the bee. Its 
economy was once entirely different, its communism is 
a purely artificial affair, and of an artifice which seems 
to outrage the laws of Nature. Of old bees were, what 
certain of their tribes are still, communities of large 
families with many fathers and mothers, merely keeping 
house together for warmth, cheapness, and safety. That 
such was once everywhere the original state of the bee 
there seems good ground for belief, and that the change 
was brought about by a forced northern migration, to 
lands where for months no flowers opened and no honey 
flowed, appears reasonable conjecture. 

The hive to-day is a wonder of communal energy ; it 
embodies the sternest altruism of the socialistic ideal— 
each for the good of all. Not a bee is permitted to be 
born, not one to remain alive, save in the interests of 
the community. All goods are in common and every 
labour shared. Architects, chemists, mathematicians, 
explorers, surveyors, builders, soldiers, carriers, 
packers, nurses, courtiers, scavengers, undertakers and 
sanitary experts, all have their appointed place and duty ; 
and over these are those whose functions offer no indica- 
tion of office, the directors and regulators of the whole 
exquisitely regulated concern. Yet the real wonder of 
the hive is not communal but sexual; not what it is but 
how it came to be. 

How it has come to be will probably never be known, 
but this is the amazing thing it is. 

Instead of a collection of the normal families by which 
Nature propagates her species, we have a community of 
some fifty thousand permanent spinsters to perhaps a 
hundred bachelors and a widow. On the spinster the 
entire maintenance of the hive devolves ; on the widow, 
falsely called a queen, its entire propagation. Of the 
bachelors, none are likely to be required for any duties 
by the hive that keeps them, one or two at the most. 

The mis-named queen is widowed in her bridal hour ; 
thereafter she is but a delicately adjusted engine for 
laying eggs. The supposed courtiers that attend her 


are merely the engine’s stokers, and according as they 
increase or diminish the supply of fuel the output of eggs 
is accelerated or retarded. It varies between nothing 
and some two thousand a day. This simple toiling 
matron looks like the one remaining specimen of the 
ancient bee, but even she is something removed from 
that. She is a mother, but all the joys of motherhood 
are denied her ; with the egg passes from her all future 
interest in her offspring, since to the spinsters fall its 
rearing, feeding and teaching. She cannot even tell if 
the egg which falls from her will become a so-called 
subject or a supplanting queen. 

Therein lies the heart of the mystery which may for 
ever evade us. Once all bees were male and female; 
to-day the spinster is but the female—spoilt. How did 
the bee learn to do the spoiling ; how had it the spiritual 
fortitude to undertake such atask? The hive could, if it 
cared, to-morrow permit every female grub to develop 
into a queen : the spinster is but the starved mother ; at 
a critical hour in its growth the food is withheld which 
would give it sex. 

The food is withheld, the budding organs wither, the 
brain expands, the worker’s appliances are fashioned, 
the steadfast unquestioning temperament is evolved, the 
useless ovipositor is forged into a weapon. The sexless 
worker emerges, marvellously equipped for labour, 
armed for death. It is interesting that the organ of 
motherhood turns into the spinster’s barbed implement 
of hate; but that is but one feature of the whole 
miraculous transformation in brain and body. 

Was, one speculates, the first sexless bee an accident? 
Did, in some day of dearth, when the bee-milk failed, 
the queer stunted creatures creep forth for the first time 
into a hive, astonishing and perhaps convulsing the 
community ? 

And did its wise Assembly see in these strange beings 
—docile, quick-witted, and, above all, unable further 
to perplex the pressing problem of population—a real 
acquisition to the hive, and determine, having solved the 
secret of their shaping, to make more of them? Who 
can say? To the bee-master watching, amid the 
muddled essays of humanity at civilisation, the fine 
civility, the faultless conduct of these his tributary 
States, no two of them alike in character, in decorum, or 
in the reasoned use of life, nothing seems impossible. 

The spinster was evolved, the type fixed. Doubtless 
for a while, perhaps for a great while, she formed but 
a limited auxiliary to the hive of fathers and mothers and 
large families. Doubtless too—for it is in the order of 
being—as her exceeding usefulness grew to be more 
appreciated, her manufacture was multiplied and the task 
of maintaining the hive increasingly confided to her care. 

One can conceive the climax, the first demand of votes 
for women, the outcry against work without representa- 
tion, the stubborn refusal of the apiarian Witanagemot. 
So perhaps it went on for centuries. The spinster, recog- 
nised as a bore, possibly as a menace, kept in a minority, 
allowed a voice, it may be, in vexed questions of gather- 
ing and storage, but none in, to her, the all-important 
one of bee production, which remained, as all others of 
high politics, in the hands of the masculine minority, 
which grew heavier-bodied and duller-witted as the 
spinster element relieved it of travail of mind and body. 
The end was inevitable, and one can guess how it came. 
By revolt, one imagines; revolt, which brought to the 
careless male the terrible discovery that the long years 
of embittered and unnatural labour had converted the 
beneficent organ of the mother into the spinster’s dagger, 
the slighted ovipositor had withered into a barbed and 
poisoned sting. The struggle may not have been the 
one-sided business it would prove to-day when the male 
seems, from centuries of dependence, to have forgotten 
the use of his formidable nippers, but there could be but 
one conclusion : the spinster triumphed, the foundations 
of this strange matriarchy were laid of which to-day we 
see the consummation. 

The mothers of the community were reduced to one; 
only, it may be, as the knowledge was acquired of how 
artificially to stimulate and retard her fecundity, and 
despite the risks, which often prove fatal, of relying on 
a single source of supply. The males, grudged and 
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despised, were diminished to a mere handful, solely to 
provide a bridegroom, and were ruthlessly slaughtered 
yearly when needed no more. 

In some such fashion the marvellous democracy 
was evolved which blundering, inconsequent, discursive 
humanity can only regard with humble wonder. 

Here are all the problems settled which have vexed 
our race since its beginning. Here is perfect order, 


_ perfect reason, perfect content. Here is socialism in 


its ultimate resources, illuminated by self-sacrifice. 
Here the ordered laws of life are never called in ques- 
tion, crime can scarcely be said to exist. Here none 
desires the lot or possessions of another, nor even 
existence when it has ceased to be of use. Here is 
perfect co-ordination and governance of life without dis- 
cernible evidence of the force that governs. And all the 
conception and execution of the spinster bee ! 

Would not that seem an argument for the suffragette’s 
mounting a further bee in her bonnet? It would—by 
everyone but the suffragette. 

For the hive, far from being an encouragement to her, 
is the solemnest deterrent that Nature could contrive. 
Instead of being the spinster’s paradise it is the spinster’s 
prison. Almost from the day her eyes open to the 
honeyed darkness she is condemned, through the brief 
weeks of her existence, to an ever-increasing and more 
desperate labour, till with frayed wings she drags her 
body to the place of burial or, broken down with her 
last load upon her, is killed and thrown out of the hive. 
As nurse, drone-mother, wax-maker, builder, honey- 
brewer, packer, capper, pollen-picker and, last, as 
honey-gatherer, this poor creature, held up to mankind 
for generations as an emblem of contented industry, has 
not one moment in which even to look for joy. As she 
staggers into the hive, laden with stores she will never 
taste, wondering if her faltering body will stand the 
strain of another journey, the great drones, accepted 
symbol of doomed loafing, bump against her, burbling 
with the joy of life, on their way to another day of sun- 
shine and idle delight. ‘‘ Ah, but ’’, says the moralist, 
‘f you know how the drones die.’’ We do, but we know 
too that the perpetual spinster, born the same day, dies 
months before them. 

Can it indeed be a happier lot to drop, crushed with 
increasing service, out of the long June day, ‘‘ before 
the high midsummer pomps come on ’”’, than to succumb, 
however much against your will, numb and chilled, to 
a night in August, after a full season of enraptured 
frolicking ? 

Each must decide for herself, but there for all is the 
solemn warning; and let those women who crave for 
power consider diligently the case of the bee and the 
price which she has paid for victory. 


A COSTUME PLAY. 


By Max BeERBOHM. 


HE Noble Spaniard ”’ is a play adapted by Mr. 
Somerset Maugham ‘“‘ from the French of 
Grenet-Dancourt ’’—a name which suggests nothing to 
me. Grenet-Dancourt may be a quite recent person, 
or he may have been thriving at the date which Mr. 
Maugham has chosen for the play—1850. In the latter 
case, Mr. Maugham is to be commended for his tact; 
in the former case, he is to be congratulated on an 
inspiration. With the costumes and the language of 
to-day, ‘‘ The Noble Spaniard ’’ would be a dreadfully 
arid affair. 1850 saves it. 

I am told that the elder inhabitants of the Shetland 
Isles can still listen—not indeed with enthusiasm, but 
patiently—to farces of which the fun consists solely of 
the complications caused by a case of mistaken identity. 
Such a farce, evidently, was the original version of 
“* The Noble Spaniard ’’ ; and Mr. Maugham’s personal 
knack for light and witty dialogue would not, in itself, 
suffice to gild the pill for us. The pill has four principal 
ingredients : Marion Nairne, a young and very pretty 
widow ; a Spanish Duke, of violent nature; Mr. Justice 
Proudfoot, an elderly man; and his elderly wife. The 
Spanish Duke has been for several days following Mrs. 


Nairne about, and now forces his way into the house 
where she is staying with the judge and his wife. He 
protests his love. Mrs. Nairne tells him that she is a 
married woman, and that her husband is a very jealous 
man. The Duke believes her. (Ha, ha.) The Duke 
takes the judge to be the husband. (Ha,ha.) The judge 
thinks the Duke is in love with Mrs. Proudfoot. (Ha, ha.) 
Mrs. Proudfoot thinks sotoo. (Ha, ha.) The Duke sees 
the judge kissing Mrs. Proudfoot, and believes him to 
be a faithless husband. (Ha, ha.) ‘The judge presently 
believes that Mrs. Proudfoot is carrying on a guilty 
intrigue with the Duke. (Ha, ha.) The Duke chal- 
lenges the judge toa duel. (Ha, ha.) And so on, until 
the mine has been conscientiously worked to its utter- 
most recess. These operations are concluded within 
two acts of the play. So another shaft is sunk, and 
another mine worked, to fill up the evening. The Duke, 
finding he was mistaken about the judge, believes Mrs. 
Nairne to be the wife of a certain Frenchman. (Ha, ha.) 
The Duke challenges the Frenchman. (Ha, ha.) I 
doubt whether even those of my readers who are elder 
inhabitants of the Shetland Islands have been able to 
conjure up a laugh at the points where I have indicated 
that laughter is expected. But perhaps they are one and 
all devoted to Mr. Hawtrey, and perhaps it was they who 
occupied the pit and gallery last Saturday evening at 
the New Royalty Theatre, determined to make the thing 
‘* go ’’ whether they enjoyed it or not. For there cer- 
tainly was plenty of loud guffaws throughout the even- 
ing. I cannot believe that they came from the throats 
of our own sophisticated metropolitan public. Or was 
it that this public was guffawing at the idea of Mr. 
Hawtrey, that so very modern comedian, appearing in 
a play of the kind that did (yes! it really did) please 
people in the period so delightfully illustrated by the 
costumes that he and the other members of the cast were 
wearing ? 

Certainly, that was the spirit in which I myself took 
the play. But the interest of the play as a theatrical 
document was far less for me than its interest as a 
document of life. Not since “* Trelawny of the Wells ”’ 
have I had the particular kind of pleasure that ‘‘ The 
Noble Spaniard ’’ gave me—pleasure in the faithful re- 
constitution of the manners of a decade so near to us as 
to make its differences irresistibly touching and amusing. 
Mr. Pinero’s feat of reconstruction was really less ad- 
mirable than Mr. Maugham’s, for he had lived (though 
at a very tender age) in 1860, and had authentic 
memories to help him along; whereas Mr. Maugham 
was born about a quarter of a century after 1850, and 
has had to rely solely on documents. I wonder what 
works, principally, he read. I think he ought, in the 
manner of other historians, to have appended to the 
programme a list of his authorities. ‘‘ Gaskell, Mrs., 
‘Cranford’. ‘ Punch’, 1848—1852’’, and so forth. 
I daresay the list would be quite a short one. If a man 
has an innate sense for the subtleties of period, very 
slight erudition will put him on the right track ; and if he 
hasn’t that sense no amount of erudition will help him. 
In Mr. Maugham evidently that sense is strong, and not 
less evidently he has delighted in his task—delighted 
in sending English adults out to paddle in the sea at 
Boulogne, with a sense of their recklessness (‘* We adore 
paddling ; it is so French !’’)—delighted in the ‘‘ quizzes”’ 
and the ‘‘ teases ’’ and the ‘‘ perfidious creatures ’’ of 
their day. The soul of 1850 was more romantic than 
that of 1860, ‘but its manners were far primmer ; and 
this anomaly, throughout the play, Mr. Maugham has 
preserved with a cunning hand. Byron was still in 
its heart, but its lips were regulated by Mrs. Hemans. 
It is gravely recorded in the programme that ‘* the words 
of the song in the Second Act are by Felicia Hemans, 
and the music by Virginia Blakemore ’’—a happy little 
touch, this, as though both ladies were alive in our 
midst and would insist on having the usual acknow- 
ledgments. It is, indeed, the finishing-touch to the 
picture presented to us on the stage when Miss Lucy 
Proudfoot stands warbling, intensely earnest and out 
of tune, with her every ringlet quivering to her every 
roulade, while young Mrs. Nairne tremulously accom- 
panies her at a very pre-Erardian piano, over the back 
of which leans a whiskered adorer, his soul stirred to its 
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depths. That picture alone would have redeemed the 
play for me. 

The little that Miss Lucy has to do was done very 
well—done with a real sense of living in the period, and 
not of having merely dressed up—by Miss Anne Cleaver. 
Equally good in that respect was Miss Kate Cutler, as 
Mrs. Nairne. And she deserved our gratitude also as 
being one of the two persons in the cast who did not 
succumb to that slowness of utterance which is the curse 
of English acting—a curse specially hard for us to bear 
when the play is a farce. The other quick utterer was 
Miss Fanny Brough, who played Mrs. Proudfoot, and 
seemed, moreover, not merely to be living in 1850, but 
to be the very soul and symbol of that moment in his- 
tory. In the midst of the profound humour of her per- 
formance, there was one point at which she let her tragic 
power appear, rather disastrously. The fun that is to be 
made out of an elderly woman’s notion that a young 
man is in love with her is always a dull and jarring kind 
of fun. In itself the theme is tragic, and thus when 
a playwright presents it for laughter—as playwrights 
always do—the only thing for the actress to do is to 
play as farcically as she can. If her note is anywhere 
near seriousness, even the coarsest soul in the audience 
is made to wince. For two or three moments, in the 
scene where Mrs. Proudfoot is alone with the Duke, Miss 
Brough quietly let herself be tragic, insomuch that the 
half-hearted titters suddenly died away, and the whole 
audience was suffused with a blush of horror. Mr. 
Lyall Swete ruined his performance of the judge by in- 
tensity of deliberation. He seemed determined to time 
himself by ‘‘ the law’s delays ’’. Mr. Hawtrey’s de- 
liberation was excusable : he had just recovered from a 
serious illness, and started in a new management. But 
I cannot imagine that he will ever be really good as the 
fire-eating Spanish Duke. It is a part that needs a wild 
breadth of exuberance, and nothing else. Mr. Hawtrey 
has much else, but he has not that. He is, as I have 
said, a very modern comedian ; and he ought not to spend 
his great gifts where there is no use for them. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
MANCHESTER AND FREE IMPORTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Queensgate, Inverness, 15 March 1909. 


Sir,—lIf the writer of the article on tariff reform 
criticised by ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ in last week’s SatuRDAY 
does not reply to his critic, perhaps you will kindly allow 
me to make a rejoinder. 

*“* Orthodox ”’ informs us that a protective tariff im- 
posed on outside commodities by Manchester, while pre- 
venting the influx of these, would have no effect per se 
in compelling the acceptance of Manchester goods in 
the outside protected markets. Well, we don’t suppose 
that the Manchester manufacturers would be greatly 
concerned whether their counter-tariff got them a market 
per se or per accidens, provided it did get them a market. 
To assert that it would have no effect whatever in helping 
them to beat down the tariff barriers of the protected 
outsiders is just to beg the whole question. The 
obstinate hedgehogger would like to know Why not? 
We may presume surely that these protective com- 
munities want to trade and, as a matter of fact, do trade 
amongst themselves, each, however, striving to come 
into the markets of the others on the most favourable 
terms they can make. Being all protectionists, they 
can bargain for such terms as will make interchange of 
trade mutually profitable ; and so interchange of trade 
goes on between them, each manufacturing and selling 
the goods which they can severally produce best and most 
cheaply. 

Meantime, asks the hedgehogger, where does free- 
trade Manchester come in? She lets in freely enough; 
while she herself is hard-set either to put out anything 
or come in anywhere in the face of the trade barriers 
everywhere raised against her. 


“* Orthodox ”’ will possibly answer that in all this 
there is nothing to grumble about; per accidens the 
situation isn’t exactly the free-trader’s idea of the 
millennium, but per se it is the best that a consistent 
Cobdenite and patriot can hope for under the circum- 
stances. But, says the hedgehogger, it is precisely the 
circumstances that I should like to see altered; then 
we might hope per accidens to alter the situation too. It 
is not much comfort to me if I can buy Northampton 
boots a shilling a pair cheaper than Manchester boots 
if the Manchester shoemaker, having ceased to make 
boots, cannot buy my cotton, and Northampton won’t, 
having shut it out by an impossible duty. What I say 
is: we must tell Northampton and Bradford and 
Coventry that we have made up our minds that one- 
sided trade won't do. If they want to sell their boots 
and their woollens and their bicycles to us they must let 
us sell our cotton to them. So, either it is to be no 
tariffs and genuine free trade all round, or else we take 
a hand in a protective game too, and see what we 
can make out of tariff negotiation. Our protectionist 
friends seem able somehow to force a market for their 
goods, and why could not we? And perhaps retaliation 
won’t have to go very far before both the circumstances 
and situation we were talking of will be changed for the 
better. 

The justice of the hedgehogger’s last remark would 
seem to gain support from what has happened lately in 
connexion with the threatened new French tariff law. 
Tor we cannot suppose that Mr. Churchill in the recent 
tariff debate quite gratuitously faced the inevitable 
taunt of inconsistency by commending the use of 
retaliation on occasion; nor can we suppose that the 
subsequent abatement of the French tariff proposals was 
not just a little propter hoc as well as post hoc. 

‘** Orthodox’s ’’ other point is that, if outsiders refuse 
to buy Manchester goods, Manchester will not have the 
wherewithal to purchase the goods of these outsiders. 

To this our hedgehogger would reply: Very likely 
not. But, then, this point was neither overlooked in the 
original ‘‘ hypothetication ’’ nor would the situation 
imagined be any necessary outcome of the Balfourian 
policy. Indeed the effect of retaliation, it is contended, 
would be just the contrary. The proof; Mr. Churchill 
opportunely hints that retaliation may be useful at times ; 
and lo! we can still sell linoleum in France. Laissez- 
faire ‘‘ Orthodox ”’ plainly puts the boot on the wrong 
leg : he would have allowed the door in this case to be 
shut, as constancy to his creed must compel him to do in 
every case as long as there is a door to close against us, 
till, having ceased to sell, we shall not have the where- 
withal to buy. The ultimate effects of the rival policies 
would just be the reverse of what ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ would 
have us believe. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A HEDGEHOGGER. 


COMPETITION—BELOW THE BELT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
S. John’s College, Cambridge, 8 March 1909. 


Sir,—The laments raised by your correspondent Mr. 
Martineau at the ‘‘ fog of obscurity ’’ with which his 
really lucid letter seems to be overclouded are hardly 
less incongruous than his reference to the ‘* spectres of 
my own creation ’’. So far as I can gather, his original 
proposition was as follows : Other nations impose pro- 
tective tariffs, and by excluding foreign produce from 
their markets are enabled to ‘‘ dump ’’ goods on us at 
less than cost price, and still make a profit on the whole 
transaction : why should not we ‘‘ out-Herod Herod 
in this matter? In reply to which you were good 
enough to publish some opinions of mine, to the effect 
that the consequent high prices would be ruinous to 
those whose salaries are fixed independently of the 
market, and that the nation in general would suffer more 
by having to pay increased prices than it would gain 
by receiving higher wages. Rightly or wrongly, I 


followed out the train of thought suggested by your 
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correspondent himsclf, and therefore I submit that the 
*‘ spectres ’’ he deplores did not originate in me. 

The whole problem, he suggests, resolves itself into 
the broad question ‘* Would and do import duties raise 
prices in the home market? ’’ Oblivious of the affirma- 
tive given by every trained economist, from Adam 
Smith to Alfred Marshall, your correspondent flatly 
answers ‘‘ No!’’ A single sentence suffices for the 
denial, and he docs net attempt to prove his point. He 


‘does however supply an illustration : that of the manu- 


facture of sugar from beetroot. This is developed at 
length in the case of Austria and Germany, which 
countries, he says, having by means of a tariff and a 
cartel raised prices in their own market by nearly 100 per 
cent., flooded their neighbours with an enormous sur- 
plus. In this one sentence he annuls his brief. It is 
worth noticing, in passing, that a tariff which tends to 
shut out foreign competition directly favours the forma- 
tion of a cartel: but even if that were not so, the tariff 
must have had some share in the work of raising prices 
by nearly 100 per cent. Mr. Martineau has thus saved 
me the trouble of disproving his contention by doing so 
himself. Sunt lacrume rerum. 

Whatever Tariff Reform will do it will bring no direct 
benefit to the workers of this country. The indirect 
benefit accruing to us from the development of our 
colonies by a system of preference would nevertheless 
be enormous. It remains to be seen whether the in- 
direct gain would more than counterbalance the direct 
loss resulting from a tariff. For myself I cannot express 
an opinion on the matter. But of this I am convinced: 
so long as we follow the lead of the school represented by 
your correspondent we shall never arrive at a true view 
of the situation. Imperialism is a high ideal : and those 
of its so-called disciples who regard it from the stand- 
point I have tried to examine are the real Little Eng- 
landers of to-day. Lombard Street is not the British 
Empire : and not until we sink our personal considera- 
tions in a true Imperialism can we ever attain to a final 
and disinterested solution of the problem. 

I remain, Sir, yours &c., 
Gitsert E. Jackson. 


TOWARDS TIMBER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A., 5 March 1909. 


Sir,—In your issue of 13 February I notice a letter 
headed ‘‘ The Case for Afforestation by an Expert ’’, in 
which he states that the British-grown timber will not 
be able to compete with the virgin timber of Scandinavia 
and America. I would like to remind the writer of this 
letter of a fact he seems to have overlooked, and that is 
that in thirty or forty years there will be no virgin timber 
left in either America or on the Baltic. Hence by the 
time your timber arrives at maturity there will be no 
virgin timber to compete with your home production in 
conifers. Long before your national forests have 
arrived at maturity the Baltic and North America will 
have ceased to be exporting regions. In support of the 
above statement I may state that some of the American 
mills in the white pine regions around the Great Lakes 
are already sawing second-growth pine so small that it 
takes thirty-eight logs fourteen feet long to produce a 
thousand super feet of one-inch boards. This of course 
is robbing the cradle, but it is being done. In face of 
facts like this how can you expect a supply of virgin 
timber from America thirty years hence ? 

Along the Atlantic seaboard of the Southern States, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
there is being manufactured into lumber three species of 
pine, ‘‘ Oldfield Pine ’’, ‘‘ Shortleaf Pine ”, and ‘‘ Rose- 
mary pine ’’, not any larger than your native Scotch fir 
and spruce, and inferior to them as commercial timbers. 
In fact, the best of the American timbers, both conifers 
and hardwoods, has been cut out, and you at home need 
not hope to find in the coming years the same excellent 
quality of timber the American forests have been supply- 
ing you with in the past. 

I have spent the greater part of a lifetime in connexion 


with the timber industries, British, Baltic, and American, 
and know, from extensive travelling in pursuit of my 
calling, that in the space of thirty or forty years Canada, 
the United States, and Scandinavia will cease to supply 
you with timber from pines two hundred or three hundred 
years old, or, as in the case of the redwood, one thousand 
or three thousand years old. If you plant now, in from 
cighty to a hundred years your home-grown conifers will 
be just as good as any you can get elsewhere. 

Of course quite a number of failures have been made 
by planters in the old country, arising principally from 
the lack of knowledge as to the best commercial species 
(failing to see the handwriting on the wall), and also in 
the adaptation of species to soil, exposure, and precipita- 
tion ; but I am confident that we have now arrived at a 
point in our knowledge of forestry that should enable 
us to avoid the errors of the past. On the other hand, 
I know of many estates both in England and Scotland 
that derive a large part of their income from their woods, 
notwithstanding the haphazard way in which their 
woods have been handled. One large Scotch estate 
has sold a large body of timber only sixty years old 
at £60 per acre, and this for a forest that had had no 
care from the time it was planted until it was sold. 

Private ownership of forests, I think your correspon- 
dent will admit, has been a failure, as witness the tree- 
less condition of the country to-day. And there is only 
one way, in my opinion, by which the forests can be 
restored and maintained, and that is by Government 
ownership on the lines of the Erosion Commission’s 
report. Respectfully yours, 

A. CAMERON. 


HOW THE LAITY CAME TO BE TURNED OUT 
OF MAYNOOTH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 Noel Street N. 19 March 1909. 


Sir,—‘‘ An Irish Undergraduate ”’ writes a long letter 
on the above subject and evades the issue. When I 
read his letter it reminded me of Artemus Ward’s lecture 
on ‘‘ Sriakes in Iceland’. What I stated was that the 
lay students were turned out of Maynooth not by the 
bishops but by ‘‘ an Order in Council ’’, and the only 
answer your correspondent can give is a hint that 
the Government and the bishops intrigued, and the 
former acted’on the wishes of the latter. He does not 
affirm that this was the case, but suggests the possi- 
bility. Of course, in the circumstances, he does not 
give an iota of proof, not a scintilla of evidence. ‘‘ All 
things look yellow to the jaundiced eye ’’, and I must not 
be too hard on ‘‘ An Irish Undergraduate ”’. 

I am accused of ‘‘ lack of information ’’, and though 
I am not ready to grant that your correspondent is pos- 
sessed of much information of a reliable kind (e.g. his 
letter in defence of ‘‘ Pat ’’), I must admit that he does 
not lack imagination. We have a long letter in which 
the Act of Union is mentioned, also the political opinions 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, Castlereagh, Wellington, 
Dr. Curtis, Daniel O’Connell, Spanish priests, and half 
a dozen other subjects, not one of which has any relation 
to the question of Maynooth and the laity, and the result 
of all this terrible array of ‘‘ logic ’’ is that perhaps the 
bishops intrigued with the powers that be and got them 
to turn the lay students out of Maynooth. 

Now in my “ lack of information ’’ I am under the 
impression that Maynooth was founded in 1795 for the 
education of Roman Catholic priests for Ireland, and 
that in 1800 rules were laid down for the governance of 
the College. But ‘‘ An Irish Undergraduate ”’ defends 
‘* Pat ’’, who stated that Maynooth was founded for the 
education of the laity. Let him prove his contention by 
an appeal to documentary evidence, or hold his tongue. 
The records of the Irish Parliament are in existence, the 
rules for the governance of the College drawn up in 1800 
are in existence, and the Charter of the College is in 
existence. 
O’ConneLt. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE CARLYLE COURTSHIP. 
“ The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh.” 
Edited by Alexander Carlyle. 2 vols. London: 
Lane: 1909. 25s. net. 


W HEN two lovers are geniuses and famous it is a 

piece of good fortune if their letters are preserved 
and published. It is usual to talk about intrusions 
into sacred privacy and so on, but there is a good deal 
of unreality in such talk, and as to the Carlyles especially 
most of the intrusion has already been perpetrated. 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle had these letters. What was 
he todowiththem? He suggests that one of the things 
he might have done was to destroy them. Unless he 
had done this unthinkable thing they would only have 
fallen into the hands of someone else who would have 
published them later ; and we of this generation should 
have loudly resented not having the opportunity of 
reading them. We are glad to take the goods Fortune 
gives us, and not waste time in discussing whether we 
ought to gird at Mr. Carlyle for giving us two volumes of 
the best reading the wretched Carlyle controversy has 
yet supplied. If they were only documents in this long 
series to show, what has been over and over again shown, 
that Froude made the mess of his life over the Carlyle 
biography, our interest would be very languid. We 
have not the least doubt that, as Mr. Carlyle says, they 
will show that Mr. Froude’s story was the reverse of 
true on many points. Enough and more than enough 
has already been published for this purpose. Twenty 
years ago Professor Norton showed that Froude had 
misrepresented the courtship and had treated the letters 
of the lovers as unfairly as he had treated the relations 
of the husband and wife. Mr. Carlyle gives the best 
reason for reading these letters. They are the letters 
written beautifully, humanly, frankly, fully and in- 
imitably by two of thé best letter-writers of the nineteenth 
century. Besides this, we remember in reading them 
that the man who took part in this love duet was the 
same who wrote the passionate love rhapsodies of 
‘* Sartor Resartus ’’. Five or six years at the most had 
passed since the last of these letters to Jane Welsh had 
been written when he sat down to reproduce in imagina- 
tive form what he had already in actual fact despatched 
by post from various addresses in Scotland. The 
literature of the twentieth century is fortunate in having 
the love letters of the writer of ‘‘ Sartor ’’ and of the 
woman who wrote the ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese ’’. 

The letters begin in 1821 and the last is in October 
1826. They cover a few months over five years. The 
first was written when Carlyle had met Jane Welsh only 
once, at her mother’s house in Haddington, and within 
four days after his return to Edinburgh. Surely a lover 
never started a campaign more promptly and vigorously 
nor with such bold assurance under a guise of self-depre- 
ciation. The lady had asked for his advice in reading. 
He sends her a list of books, and then breaks off to 
remark : ‘‘ Unless Fortune treats me even worse than 
usual I am destined in process of time to know you far 
more intimately, and so to become far better qualified for 
contributing advantageously what little is mine to your 
improvement ’’. But he must have made the lady gasp 
when he asks her if she has ‘‘ ever deigned to cast one 
glance of recollection on those few Elysian hours we 
spent together lately? ’’ and proceeds : ‘‘ Certainly this 
seems a very simple matter in itself; and, taking into 
view the satisfaction it will confer on a fellow-creature, 
I do not see how you can spend a half-hour better than 
in performing it. No doubt you may refuse me; you 
may even forbid me to repeat such questions. But it will 
be very cruel if you do; and even then there will be one 
inalienable comfort left me—the comfort that, no man, 
woman or child can hinder me to cherish within the 
secret cell of the heart, as long and as tenderly as I 
please, those sentiments of deep and affectionate interest 
which I have thought meet to conceive towards you.”’ 
His postscript is.a naif hove letter in itself.‘ My best 
regards to your kind and hospitable mother. I could love 
her for her own sake, and she is your mother.”” And 


the lady’s response to all this was that when she returned 
the books it was with ‘‘ To Mr. Carslile, with Miss 
Welsh’s compliments and very best thanks ’’. She 
could not even spell his name correctly! This of course 
gave Carlyle such a chance as many other lovers have 
taken avidly. He wrote: *‘ It would have been a 
pleasant spectacle for Mephistopheles or any of his sooty 
brethren—in whose eyes I understand this restless life 
of ours appears like a regular Farce, only somewhat dull 
at times—to have surveyed my feelings before opening 
your parcel, the other night, and after opening it: to 
have seen with what hysterical speed I undid the grey 
cover : how I turned over the poor tomes : how I shook 
them and searched them through and through: and 
found—Miss Welsh’s ‘ compliments ’ to Mr. Carslile, a 
gentleman, in whom, it required no small sagacity to 
detect my own representative. Upon the whole I sup- 
pose, you did well to treat me so. I had dreamed and 
hoped indeed, but what right had I to hope or even to 
wish? . . . I had a hundred thousand things to tell 
you; but now I may not mention one of them. Those 
compliments have put the whole to flight almost entirely ; 
there remains little more than, as it were, a melancholy 
echo of what has been.”’ 

This was in June 1821. In December Jane Welsh 
was writing a letter secretly from her mother, with 
qualms of conscience, and dreadfully afraid her corre- 
spondent should be discovered. Carlyle had tried to 
convince her there was ‘‘ no harm ”’ in their correspond- 
ence. In January 1822 she wrote this: ‘‘ If you cannot 
write to me as to a man who feels a deep interest in your 
welfare, who admires your talents, respects your virtues, 
and for the sake of these has often—perhaps too often— 
overlooked your faults ;—if you cannot write to me as if— 
as if you were married, you need never waste ink or 
paper on me more. . . . I will be to you a true, a con- 
stant, and devoted Friend—but not a Mistress, a Sister 
but not a Wife. Falling in love and marrying like other 
Misses, is quite out of the question. I have too little 
romance in my disposition ever to be in love with you 
or any other man; and too much ever to marry without 
love.’’ Carlyle was not rusé in affairs of love, but he 
must have felt when the lady promised to be a sister to 
him his victory was as good as gained. There was no 
other competitor in the field ; and the lady’s sisterly affec- 
tion was no pretence for putting off a lover whom she 
had made up her mind not to accept. Yet many were 
the letters that passed between them before the final one 
came from Jane Welsh that proclaimed all obstacles— 
chiefly, we believe, an obstructive mother who hoped 
‘* better things ’’ for her daughter—to be removed to a 
frank admission of herlove. And it was addressed from 
‘** Hell’. This might prompt a sneer that her accept- 
ance was a preliminary step to escape from such an 
uncomfortable address ; but the real tenderness and love 
of the letter shows through this characteristic outburst 
of the temperament of this particular genius : ‘‘ Oh, you 
have no notion how great a blessing our correspondence 
is tome! When I am vexed, I write my grievances to 
you; and the assurance I have that your next Letter will 
bring me consolation already consoles me. And then, 
when your Letter comes—when it repeats to me that One 
in the world loves me—will love me ever, ever—and tells 
me more boldly than Hope that my future may yet be 
glorious and happy, there is no obstacle I do not feel 
prepared to meet andconquer. Ioweyoumuch! Feel- 
ings and sentiments that ennoble my character, that give 
dignity, interest, and enjoyment to my life. In return 
I can only love you, and that I do from the bottom of my 
heart.’’ And yet while the stormy courtship lasted 
Carlyle had now and then to bear as well as his love 
would enable him such passages as : ‘‘ My Friend, I love 
you. I repeat it, though I find the expression a rash 
one. All the best feelings of my nature are concerned 
in loving you. But were you my Brother, I would love 
you the same; were you married to another, I would 
love you the same. . . . Your Friend I will be, your 
truest, most devoted Friend, while I breathe the breath of 
life; but your Wife! Never, never! ”’ 

Perhaps harder to bear was the very free criticism of 
his personal appearance and manners and his style of 
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writing. One very trying observation must have 
been that she especially wished to see him ‘‘ exercising 
the profession of a gentleman ’’. Carlyle must often 
have felt that he was indeed wooing the tiger’s mate. 
And yet how noble much of her frankness was, and 
mingled with what tenderness! Carlyle might well 
believe there was no other woman in the world for him. 
Take the letter she wrote when the marriage had been 


- settled: ‘‘ In short this marriage, I find, is like death : 


so long as it is uncertain in its approach, one can 
expect it with a surprising indifference ; but looked in 
the face within a definite term, it becomes a matter of 
most tremendous interest. Yet think not that I wish it 
but as it is. . . . Oh, without doubt, we shall be as 
happy as the day’s long; happier in our little home at 
Comley Bank than kings and queens amid the gilding of 
Palaces. Are you believing? I could easily convince 
you with my eyes and my kisses ; but ink-words are so 
ineloquent!’’ The last letter of this wonderful corre- 
spondence is from Carlyle. It has a virile passion 
which makes appear ridiculous the assertion that his 
feelings were merely sentimental and platonic: ‘‘ My 
last blessing as a Lover is with you; this is my last 
Letter to Jane Welsh: my first blessing as a Husband, 
my first kiss to Jane Carlyle is at hand! O my Darling! 
I will always love thee. Good night, then, for the last 
time we have to part! Ina week I sce you, in a week 
you are my own! Adieu, Meine Eigene! ”’ 

To those who are still interested in the question 
whether Carlyle and Jane Welsh made a love marriage 
and whether they made a fairly happy match, these 
letters should be conclusive. Their courtship was almost 
as tempestuous and unsettled and unhappy as their 
marriage; but neither of them had the least real desire 
to be free from their bonds. Jane Welsh sometimes 
pretended that she had, but when Carlyle professed to 
take her at her word she protested he could not more 
gravely insult her. With all their raging and tearing 
they were sure of each other’s love; and after being 
regaled with harrowing stories of their marriage it is 
enough to remember their courtship. The question of 
happiness is, in fact, irrelevant. When two people can 
neither do with nor without each other the best thing 
for their friends is not to interfere. This is the moral of 
these letters for all meddlers with the Carlyle affair. 


THE UNLUCKY PREMIER. 


“The Right Honourable Spencer Perceval.’’ By Philip 
Treherne. London: Fisher Unwin. 1909. 5s. net. 


~PENCER PERCEVAL is known to most men as 
the Prime Minister who was murdered in the lobby 

of the House of Commons. This tragic accident has in 
a sense been unfortunate for his reputation, as it has 
thrown into the background his really great qualities. 
There has quite recently been a revival of interest in 
Perceval owing to the fact that he and Mr. Asquith are 
the only two practising barristers who have risen to the 
position of Prime Minister. We quite agree with Mr. 
Philip Treherne, the author of the rather slight historical 
sketch before us, that Perceval possessed a combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities which are rare in all 
men and in all ages, but which were particularly rare in 
the statesmen of the Regency. In money matters he was 
not only honest, he was disinterested—like Pitt, he 
refused a sinecure, though he had a large family. No 
parliamentary situation could dash his courage or dis- 
turb his temper ; and neither the violence of Whitbread 
nor the vulgarity of Creevey could provoke him to forget 
his urbanity. He was not a brilliant orator or a pro- 
found lawyer : but he both wrote and spoke English with 
purity, vigour and logic, while in the tactics of the 
House of Commons he became very skilful. He rose to 
the first position of a subject by his shrewdness of judg- 
ment and by the confidence which his character inspired. 
It is pleasant to remember that after his death both 
Parties united, on the recommendation of the Regent, in 
voting a generous provision for his widow and children. 
We do not know why the Honourable Spencer 
Perceval, half-brother to the Earl of Egmont and own 
brother to Lord Arden (the eldest son by a second wife, 


inheriting a barony from his mother), was left to fight 
his own way at the Bar and into the House of Commons. 
The ordinary course would have been for him to be 
nominated to a pocket ,borough by a relative or the 
Treasury as soon as he was of age. It was lucky for 
him that he was overlooked, for in chambers and the 
rough-and-tumble of the profession his character was 
formed in a better mould than it would have been had 
he passed his early years in the House of Commons and 
at White’s. Besides having no money of his own, he 
had married the penniless daughter of Sir Spencer 
Wilson, whose family still own the Charlton estate at 
Blackheath. He was therefore ‘‘ whipped to the 
laborious task of bread ’’; and in 1796, at the age of 
thirty-four, he took silk and was elected for the borough 
of Northampton, which he represented till his death. 
When Addington succeeded Pitt in 1801 Perceval was 
made Solicitor-General, and a year later Attorney- 
General. ‘‘ Like Coke of Norfolk ’’, so Mr. Treherne 
writes, ‘‘ he avoided knighthood. As law-officer of the 


Crown he was liable to receive the honour, owing to a ° 


rule of George III., to which only one exception had been 
made in the case of Lord Kenyon. Perceval, as a peer’s 
son, received permission to refuse the dignity of knight- 
hood.’’ When Pitt returned in 1804 he asked Perceval 
to continue as Attorney-General. It was after the death 
of Pitt that the whirligig of Fortune took Perceval from 
the Bar and almost forced him into high politics. In 
1806 Perceval became the legal adviser of the Princess 
of Wales, whose unfortunate affairs were the pivot of 
politics until her trial and death in 1822. Cobbett’s 
assertion is but too true, that Tories and Whigs suc- 
cessively used this wretched woman as an instrument of 
party warfare. When the Regent turned against the 
Whigs and decided to continue the Tories in office in 
1812 the Whigs took up the cause of the Princess, and 
Brougham became her legal adviser. Mr. Treherne 
makes the following shrewd and cynical remark upon 
the Princess of Wales: ‘‘ It was no easy matter to be 


legal adviser to the Princess; no one knew this better 


than Brougham. Her life was a blend of tragedy and 
farce. She had the inclinations of a female litigant 
without the necessary qualifications for the successful 
plaintiff-in-person.’’ Pitt was her friend, and whilst he 
lived no one dared attack her seriously. But no sooner 
was Pitt dead than the Grenville Government, egged on 
by the Prince of Wales, ordered an inquiry, known as 
‘* The Delicate Investigation ’’, into the accusation 
made by Sir John and Lady Douglas that the Princess of 
Wales had some years before been delivered of an 
illegitimate child. Perceval was retained for the 
defence of the Princess, and the charge was found to 
be false. But in his professional capacity Perceval 
became possessed of papers and letters which were very 
damaging, or rather ruinous, to the character of the 
Prince of Wales. These papers, constituting the case 
of the Princess—and a very strong case it was—were by 
Perceval printed and bound into what became known 
as ‘‘ The Book ’’. Cobbett asserts in his ‘‘ History of 
George IV.’’, which Mr. Treherne docs not seem to have 
read, that this book was the key with which Perceval 
opened for himself the door of Downing Street: in 
other words, that Perceval blackmailed George III. and 
the Regent by threatening to publish ‘‘ The Book ’’, and 
that fear of exposure compelled them to make Perceval 
Prime Minister and keep him so. Cobbett of course 
lived by libel, and he had good reasons for hating 
authority. But he was a very clever and industrious 
man ; he was one of the greatest writers of the English 
tongue; many of his charges against Government were 
true; and no charge made by him can be dismissed with 
a wave of the pen. As regards George III. and Perceval 
we believe Cobbett’s charge to be untrue, firstly, because 
it is incompatible with the characters of the persons con- 
cerned, and, secondly, because the facts admit of a 
simpler and more probable explanation. In 1807 
George III. quite suddenly dismissed the Grenville 
Ministry and called upon the Duke of Portland and 
Perceval to form a Government. The public reason 
given was that the King had changed his mind about the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, to the introduction of which 
he had previously agreed. The real reason, says 
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Cobbett, was that the Princess was pressing for a palace 
and reception at Court, and threatening to publish 
‘** The Book ’’, and that Perceval was put in office to 
keep things quiet. It seems to us that the public reason 
was on this occasion the true, because the more probable, 
one. George III. was the last man in the world to 
yield to threats ; and nothing was more natural than that 
he should back out of Catholic emancipation at the 
eleventh hour—he had done it before. As for Perceval, 
whatever else his opponents said against him, no one ever 
denied that he was a gentleman, in public as well as in 
private life, and he was therefore quite incapable of 
““chantage ’’. With regard to the conduct of the Prince 
Regent in 1811 and 1812, Cobbett’s contention was 
probably true, but only as regards his Royal Highness. 
By 1811 Perceval had been in power four years, during 
two years as Prime Minister, the Duke of Portland 
having retired in 1809. Canning intrigued his hardest 
to supplant Perceval on the Duke’s retirement, but 
Perceval was found to be the indispensable man. His 


’ position therefore was very different in 1811 from what 


it was in 1807. George III. became definitely mad in 
1811, and the Prince of Wales was appointed Regent 
with restrictions (chiefly as to peerages and expenditure), 
which were to expire in 1812. The Regent continued 
Perceval in power in 1811 and again in 1812, when he 
was a free agent. That the Regent detested Perceval 
as his wife’s legal adviser is indisputable. Several 
years before he had expressed a wish to jump on 
Perceval and stamp the life out of him, because that 
intrepid lawyer had said that his Royal Highness’ 
pecuniary guarantee was worthless. Why did he con- 
tinue Perceval in office? The public reason which the 
Regent gave in 1811 was filial piety, and in 1812 that 
Perceval had carried on the Peninsular War with energy 
and success. We agree with Cobbett in rejecting both 
these reasons as real. The Regent was incapable of 
filial piety; and, as for the war, Lords Grey and 
Grenville had carried it on in 1806 with as much vigour 
as possible. What were the real reasons why the 
Royal friend of Fox and Sheridan excluded the Whigs ? 
Cobbett says ‘* The Book ’’—i.e. fear of exposure. Mr. 
Treherne says that the Regent was bored and annoyed 
by those two prigs ‘‘ Lords G. and G.’’, who lectured 
him and gave themselves airs. We think there is truth 
in both these explanations. Like all guilty men whose 
secret is in the keeping of another, George was doubt- 
less very much afraid of Perceval and ‘‘ The Book ”’. 
Judging his Minister by himself, he probably thought 
that if he turned Perceval out, Perceval would throw 
** The Book ’’ at him. But there is nothing dishonour- 
ing to Perceval in the Regent’s cowardice of conscience. 
As to Mr. Treherne’s view, Grey and Grenville were very 
different people from Fox and Sheridan. Grey was 
pompous and preachy ; Grenville was greedy, proud and 
stupid; all of which things got on the nerves of the 
Prince. Finally, there was the sheer delight of selling 
his old friends, a favourite pastime of royalty since the 
world began. 

We have dealt at length with the problem, How did 
Perceval become Premier and remain so? because it is 
the most interesting thing about his career, except its 
ending by Bellingham’s pistol. Perceval’s achievements 
as legislator and Chancellor of the Exchequer, his manly 
support of Wellington and his Budgets, may be found in 
many histories longer and duller than Mr. Treherne’s 
concise and amusing book. Mr. Treherne’s style is 
sprightly and picturesque : but it is often ungrammatical, 
and sometimes unintelligible. If Mr. Treherne means 
to take writing scriously he must be more careful about 
his composition. 


SHADES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“Romances of the French Revolution.” From the 
French of G. Lenotre. By Frederic Lees. London: 
Heinemann. 1908. 2 vols. 20s. 


O read these volumes is to realise how profound 
is our ignorance of the lives and characters of 
some of the most interesting personalities of the French 
Revolution. A century has reared to the memory of 


that political catastrophe a monumental literature, and 
yet when a scholar like M. Lenotre examines its con- 
temporary documents or does a little antiquarian 
research into the genealogies or private lives of its chief 
actors, or even surveys the surviving buildings of old 
Paris, fresh and wondrous secrets come to life. 

To realise our ignorance, let us take three characters 
who figure in these volumes, and who all bear well- 
known names, Santerre, Tallien, Henriot. Every- 
one who knows anything whatever of the French 
Revolution is aware that Santerre was a brewer of the 
Faubourg de S. Antoine, who developed into a general 
of the National Guard and gained eternal infamy by 
ordering those drums to beat which drowned the last 
words of Louis XVI. Some of our middle-aged 
readers who in their boyhood read the novels that Neale 
and Trollope wrote on the Vendean war may have a 
recollection that in that struggle the ex-brewer played 
a somewhat ignominious part. Yet it must come to 
most of us as a revelation that this terrible character 
was from first to last a rather silly braggart, who owed 
his rise to the good red beer that in ’89 his brewery sup- 
plied, to his skill in horsemanship, and to the fact that 
his house was the rendezvous of the conquerors of the 
Bastille. The strange picture of this broken-down 
Jacobin in 1809, when he was on the edge of the grave, 
inviting the Emperor Napoleon to lunch with him “* en 
camarade ’’ and expecting a duchy or a military com- 
mand from the Imperial Government, is a farcical anti- 
climax for the career of a regicide republican. Fate 
had been more merciful had she let him journey to the 
guillotine with Robespierre. ; 

Then Tallien. We all remember him as the chief 
figure of the terrible Convention sitting of Thermidor. 
We know that his wish to save the life of the woman 
whom he loved made him rush the conspiracy against 
the Terror to its successful conclusion. But what was 
his later life, when he had passed out of politics and 
Thérézia had deserted him? M. Lenotre presents him 
to us in 1820 as an old man, deformed, decrepit, 
starving, haggling with a second-hand bookseller over 
the price of the last relics of his once fine library of 
revolutionary documents, and saved from a death from 
hunger by the contemptuous compassion of the trium- 
phant Bourbons, while all the time the Thérézia whom 
he had saved is reigning a princess in her miniature 
Court of Chimay. 

Henriot again is to us a name of horror and repul- 
sion. We recall him as the blood-and-thunder general 
who on 2 June 1793 pranced outside the Hall of the 
Convention until its terrified members had doomed 
the chiefs of the Gironde; and again we remember 
him thirteen months later, on the day of Thermidor, 
galloping about Paris hatless and intoxicated, until 
his folly had ruined Robespierre’s hopes and he was 
picked up in the courtyard of the Hétel de Ville, a 
bleeding and insensible mass of humanity, but alive 
enough for the guillotine. Of him, however, we know 
naught else; but here we are not so much more 
ignorant than were his contemporaries. M. Lenotre 
can only, after all his researches, tell us that he came of 
a family of Burgundy labourers, that he was a little 
man with a clean-shaven, ruddy face, blinking eyelids, 
and a receding forehead, that he had been a choir boy, 
a beadle, a servant to an attorney, a clerk at the city 
gates, that perhaps he had kept a dram shop, that 
perhaps he had served in the American war, that 
perhaps he had taken part in the September massacre. 
In 1793 he suddenly leaps into history as the full-blown 
general of an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
but what fortune elevated him to this post probably 
no one will ever know. 

Santerre, Tallien, and Henriot are only a few among 
the many revolutionary heroes and villains whom 
M. Lenotre makes interesting. His picture of Camille 
Desmoulins and his Lucile is pathetic, his accounts of 
Fouquier-Tinville and Saint-Just deeply interesting, 
and he shows clearly that the last was just as 
black a scoundrel in his youth as Taine pictured him. 
But even more impressive is his picture of Papa Pache, 
the man whom the Girondists first adored as an 
Aristides and afterwards cursed as a Tartuffe, living 
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the last thirty years of his life by a stream in the Ardennes 
teaching the children the names of plants and play- 
ing old eighteenth-century airs on his clavecin, while 
his son, a baron and a knight of S. Louis, who often 
visits his aristocratic friends in the neighbourhood, 
never for social reasons approaches his father’s door. 
Such sketches as these are extremely interesting ; 
but they do not exhaust the charm of the volumes. 
There are stories in them, like those of the Chouan 
desperadoes and of Savalette de Langes, which make 
as good fireside reading as any romance of Gaboriau, 
and which possess the additional interest of being true. 
Then we must also mention the brilliant chapters that 
tell of Napoleon’s visit to Paris in 1787, when he lodged, 
a nameless, unknown young officer, in a garret in the 
Hétel de Cherbourg, ranted of Rousseau and pined for 
Corsica, and of his marriage to Josephine, when he 
kept the fair Creole and Barras and Tallien, who had 
come to sign the register, and the other guests waiting 
two hours, and cried, when he at last turned up and 
awoke the official who had gone to sleep, ‘‘ Come, 
Monsieur le Maire, marry us quickly ’’. Revellers in 
historical mysteries will, however, find the chapter that 
tells of ‘‘ Madame Simon ’’, the wife of the cobbler- 
gaoler of the poor little Dauphin, the most fascinating 
in the volumes. M. Lenotre clearly shows that there is 
a good deal of evidence to confirm the woman’s story 
that the Dauphin was really smuggled out of the 
Temple through the instrumentality of Simon and her- 
self, and that a mute was put there in his place. 
Madame Simon declared that the chief actor in the 
escape was a royalist agent, Jenais Ojardia, and no one 
of that name is known. Now a correspondent of 
M. Lenotre has discovered that there was in fact a 
royalist émigré of the time whose name was Genés 
Ojardias. So that it is clear that on this important 
point in the story the old woman spoke the truth. It 
is further significant that though she was anxious to 
attend the trial of the pseudo-Dauphin at Rouen in 
1819, the Government of Louis XVIII. took good care 
not to call her. But though our author believes that 
the Dauphin was smuggled out of the Temple alive, he 
can make no suggestion as to his future fate. Indeed, 
he says that the thousand or more volumes or 
pamphlets which have been written on the mystery do 
not furnish the historian who confines himself to facts 
with fifty serious lines. 

A great many women of the Revolution figure in these 
pages ; but the most charming of them all is Victoire de 
Lambilly, who pleaded successfully for her husband’s 
life before a court-martial of Bonaparte. In contrast 
to her we have a picture of Mimie, the terrible wife 
of the monster Le Bon, watching with glee the execu- 
tions at Arras from the balcony of the Comedy Theatre. 
Wretch as he was, Le Bon was fond of Mimie, and it 
is curious to discover from these pages what good 
family men others of these miscreants made. Indeed, 
this seems the one point on which they preserved a 
connexion with ordinary humanity. M. Lenotre finds 
his explanation of the Revolution in the number of 
adventurous characters that eighteenth-century France 
contained; his volumes suggest, however, that there 
were behind the dreadful cataclysm some elements of 
a far more abnormal character. In conclusion, we 
warmly commend these volumes to the lovers alike of 
history and romance. 


THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


“By Desert Ways to Baghdad.’ By Louisa Jebb. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


M3Ss LOUISA JEBB’S account of her travels 
Yi through the Syrian desert and up and down the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley is lively and amusing enough, 
but we are so ungrateful as not to be quite satisfied with 
liveliness in the present connexion. One may be lively, 
in the style of this book, as well on Hampstead Heath or 
Clapham Common as in Mesopotamia, for the small, 
merely personal events on which its descriptions are 
founded are of equal occurrence all the world over. 


There is no need to travel to Baghdad to miss a meal 
or get one’s fect wet. 

The country traversed in these pages is one of the most 
fascinating in the world. It has not only past interest 
but future expectation 6n its side. Rivers are always 
the wet-nurses of the earliest civilisations, and in this- 
respect the Tigris and Euphrates are rivals of the Nile, 
for Babylonia like Egypt was a river’s “ gift’. The 
Mesopotamian Valley is intersected, gridiron fashion, 
by huge canals, not dug out but built upon the earth’s 
surface, crossing the plain from river to river and seem- 
ing to the traveller like ranges behind ranges of curiously 
regular hills. From these, lesser canals branched in all 
directions and gave birth in turn to others still smaller, 
until at last the final threads carried the life-giving water 
to every grove and garden and individual palm. A system 
of irrigation so mechanically perfect and on so vast a 
scale was never elsewhere seen. All the wealth and 
splendour and power of the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian Empires were founded upon this system. They 
issued from and were dependent upon it. The prosperity 
of the country hung upon its water supply as absolutely 
as the existence of a Saharan oasis hangs upon its well. 
A harm done to the irrigation system was felt through 
all the civilisation it nourished. 

It was so the Mesopotamian civilisation died. The 
complicated irrigation works which watered the country 
required for their upkeep the superintending care of mul- 
titudes of trained labourers and expert engineers. Only 
knowledge and skill and large resources could deal with 
and maintain the immense canals and sluices and dams 
and locks which distributed the river water over the land. 
and which composed a machinery as elaborate as a 
clock’s, though of water-works, not metal works. The 
hand of a steady and strong government was needed to 
wind that machinery up and keep it going, and there 
came a time when that hand was withdrawn. The Arab 
invasion was followed by the Turkish. To both races 
the principles making for an established and stable 
government have always been distasteful. ‘he neces- 
sary superintendence of the water-works was relaxed 
with their coming, and with rapid steps the dissolution 
of all-that man had achieved and built up followed. 
As the dams burst and the embankments crumbled, 
as the water ran to waste in stagnant swamps, as 
the bigger canals one by one dried up and cut off the 
supply from whole districts at a time, as the villages. 
and pleasant towns watched their shady groves wither 
and their dates dry up, so, by such steps, the enemy 
of man and oldest inhabitant of the country, the desert, 
began to creep back and claim its own again. Of 
the rich and prosperous cities which once thronged the 
country scarce a vestige of one in fifty remains. The 
sand sleeps where the gardens grew. In the mounds that 
rise above the desert archeologists burrow for relics of 
the older races, but the rich cities and the fertile lands 
they stood in have so utterly vanished that, unwitting of 
their presence, the Beduin vagrant camps on their very 
site. 

There is a good deal that is interesting and unique in 
such a past, but the thrill occurs when we look for- 
ward. There has got about a whisper that the old state 
of things can be restored. The water still flows down 
the rivers; the great beds of the canals, leaky but 
mendable for the most part, still exist ; the deep black 
soil still reposes under the sand. All the makings of the: 
ancient prosperity and wealth are still in situ; there is 
needed only the old knowiedge and skill, the old strong 
and stable government. Given these, and the renais- 
sance which has been brought about in Egypt may, with: 
even more wonderful effect, be brought about in Meso-.- 
potamia. So at least say the experts, and especially the 
German experts, and so think the German Government, 
for it is largely on the possibilities of such a development 
that its Baghdad Railway scheme is felt to depend. It 
is the Baghdad Railway which is to open up the country 
to the influences of law and order and under German 
auspices to prepare the way for the necessary works of 
reconstruction. 

_ Whatever the upshot may be, and whether these imag- 
inings be schemes or dreams, the situation at present is~ 
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one of uncommon and even romantic interest, and 
naturally we should be glad of any first-hand information 
or description which would throw light on it. Lady Anne 
Blunt and Layard and others have admirably described 
the country, but they wrote a good many years ago. 
The more recent accounts have been almost entirely 
German ones, and these besides being in a foreign 
language are often inclined to favour German wishes 
and to take somewhat biassed views. Miss Jebb, there- 
fore, had a great chance. She might have taken these 
ideas of the past and future of the country into her narra- 
tive, and in all her descriptions of village life and agri- 
culture and the habits of the people she would have helped 
us to comprehend the causes of the rise and decline of 
their prosperity. Everything of really indigenous and 
local interest and importance would have been found to 
have a bearing on this great problem which broods over 
the country. But Miss Jebb seems to realise nothing of 
all this. She drifts down the Tigris from Diabekr to 
Baghdad and travels up the Euphrates from Hillah to 
Deir without a thought of the strange possibilities that 
are latent in the natural features around her and the 
wonderful metamorphosis they may once more effect in 
this desolate scenery. She is too much absorbed in the 
every-day processes of cooking and camping to spare a 
thought to the national greatness that once was and may 
be again. ‘The chance, therefore, is missed and the 
interest of the book much lessened. One trait, how- 
ever, we welcome. Like most women Miss Jebb is a 
sympathetic observer of character, and as we travel 
along among Kurds, Turks, Arabs, and what not, she 
gives us a variety of personal notes and sketches which 
are more or less lifelike and which bring home to us 
certain types of racial character. These hints we are 
glad of, but they are not as much as we had a right to 
expect. We take them, but take them grumbling. 


NOVELS. 


“The Son of the Emperor.” By Newton V. Stewart. 
London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


This record is conceived and executed in the grand 
manner. It is a romance of the antique where the 
dramatis persone ‘‘ thee ’’ and ‘‘ thou ”’ one another as 
becomes the associates of emperors, kings and prelates. 
The story, however, is intensely human and set in the 
highest plane of tragedy. The virtues of the chief charac- 
ter are alone the cause of his misfortunes. A high sense 
of honour, of duty, and of the necessity for self-sacrifice 
is met with the customary persistent malevolence. 
The fulfilment of the prophecy of the Arabian maiden, 
that comes early in the story, meets the reader step by 
step; and the final scene, where ‘‘ the snake ’’ of the 
prophecy is dealt with in a manner highly dramatic and 
wholly unexpected, is in its way a masterpiece of skilful 
construction. Throughout the story unfolds in smooth 
euphonious cadence as becomes ‘“‘ passages from the 
Life of Enzio, King of Sardinia and Corsica, set forth 
by his friend and tutor Roger de Carvielle, Count de 
Carvielho’’’. This Roger is the good genius of the 
Emperor, of the son, and of Itala, Countess d’Alcamo, 
** the greatest heiress Italy had known since the death 
of the Countess Mechtilde’’. As you read of their 
doings you feel you are moving with stately step through 
vast palatial chambers filled with priceless treasures in 
art and hung with tapestries and gold—a medizval 
setting for the romance of the early German Empire and 
the beginning of the contest between the kingly and 
papal supremacy that triumphed in the Reformation. 
We have no recollection of a similar romance illus- 
trating the first half of the thirteenth century, and 
based on the anti-papal policy of the Hohenstaufens, 
of which Frederick II. was the most vigorous ex- 
ponent, as opposed to Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. 
It runs with more than usual accuracy in line with 
the closing periods of the Crusaders, and forms a fairly 
safe chronicle for those who like to take their history 
in the form of romance. The striking thing about the 
book is that in these days of slipshod work, in which 


superficial reflection and descriptions of erotic passion 
do service for a real picture of the life of to-day, we have 
a writer who puts his soul into his work, and gives a 
consistent personal record, no incident being strained 
from a true rendering of human nature. It will satisfy 
the romantic feeling that exists in every honest breast, 
however homely and prosaic. The reader need not be 
deterred from going on with the book by two or three 
fearfully involved paragraphs at the opening. They 
represent the not uncommon fault of endeavouring to 
include too many facts in a single sentence. 


“The Graven Image.” By Mrs. Couison Kernahan. 
London: Milne. 1909. 6s. 


Real people are apt to perplex us with the mingled 
good and evil in them. Not so the characters in this 
novel. The good ones are very, very good, or meant 
to be, and the bad ones are perfectly horrid. The chief 
villain is a ghoul who fishes drowned bodies out of the 
sea in order that he may study their faces. Apparently 
it is only a hobby ; his business is receiving stolen goods 
(like the graven image) and assisting criminals to 
escape recognition by performing surgical operations 
on their features and finger-tips. When Faylande 
Heath, the heroine, is left a penniless orphan and is 
jilted by a subsidiary villain (who develops into a forger, 
and has to go to the ghoul to have his nose altered), she 
becomes companion to a young woman, reputed the 
ghoul’s sister, whom he keeps in his castle making 
coloured sketches of corpses for him. The ghoul falls 
in love, and, rather than abandon the girl, Faylande 
marries him, but it is to be a marriage ‘‘ in name only ”’. 
At this stage honest Farmer George, whose ‘‘ father had 


; been a clergyman of the best sort ’’, whatever that 


means, pours out his long-pent-up love. Faylande con- 
fesses hers with equal passion, but the moment she adds 
that she is married (explained as aforesaid) he shies at 
the word and goes home to tell his mother, ‘‘ a delicately 
minded gentlewoman ’’. The old lady then writes to 
Faylande pointing out how wicked it is to live as she 


(Continued on p. 408.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES, &c., on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET (mention‘‘tiouse), LONDON, E.C. 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS, CLAIMS UNDER 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES HAVE AVERACED 
DOUBLE THE ORICINAL SUM ASSURED. 


No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(OF LONDON). 
Founded 1830... £2,875,000. 
Bonus increased to 30/- per cent. per 
annum on sums assured and existing 
Bonuses. Policies which become claims before the next dis- 


tribution of Bonus will receive an Interim Bonus at 
the full rate now declared. 


Write for Prospectus to 39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
on INSTITUTION 


Mutual Life Assurance. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


ESTD. 1835. 


Horwich Union 
Mutual 
Life Office. 


Founded 1808, Centenary 1908. 
FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS IN 
SUCCESSION THE SOCIETY'S NEW 
aa BUSINESS HAS SHOWN CONTINUAL 

WHOREASE, AND IN 1907 EXCEEDED £4,500,000. 


Write for Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWIGH UNION LIPB OFFICB, NORWICH. 


ACCIDENTS 


KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £ 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


COUNTY Fire, 

FIRE Personal Accident & Disease, 

OFFICE Workmen's Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 


Third Party, 
Burglary, 
14 CORNHILL, E.c., Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee 
INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Full particulars on application to the Head Office, Branches and 
Agents of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


THE NEWEST IDEAS 


IN LIFE ASSURANCE are embodied in the plans of the 
BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 

M. GREGORY, Manacinc DIREcTOR, 


THE EMPIRE GUARANTEE 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Chief Ofice—247 West George Street, Glasgow. 
London Offices — 
64 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; Carlton House, 1{ Regent Street, S.W. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Special Commission Terms offered to energetic agents. Applications invited. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office; Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


50 REGENT ST., W., 


AND 


Accumulated Funds exceed £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.0. 
J mrt et of the Company extend to the following, among other, branches 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hailstorm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the dutics of 
Trustee and Executor. 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, and for the purchase 
of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectus and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manceer. 
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Company's Offices or Agents. 
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of text (in Pelléas), elusive, filmy, iridescent instrumenta- 


‘training, which is at one and the same time both indispens- 


‘becomes enrolled as a player in tho great game of grab. 


‘steadying trade, Mr. Raine wisely refuses to accept the 


‘and will thoroughly agree that a careful and searching | 
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is doing : whereupon Faylande at once resolves to give 
the ghoul ‘‘ his rights *’, and feels ‘‘ very noble indecd ’’. 
Luckily the ghoul gets sealed up in his secret receptacle 
for stolen goods in the side of the swimming-bath, and 
is found dead when at last the police arrive; and the 
sister turns out to be Farmer George's long-lost sister, 
kidnapped in infancy by the ghoul’s housekeeper, a lady 
who naturally has green eyes and keeps a snake in her 
bedroom. No doubt a certain amount of invention gocs 
to the making of a tale like this. It seems rather wasted 
upon so much childish morbidity and conventional 
sentiment. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Debussy: a Study in Modern Music.” By W. H. Daly. Edin- 
burgh: Simpson. 1908. 

Of music more than of any other art it is true to say 
there is no standard. Our taste is a matter of pure custom 
and expediency, a ‘‘ matter of deep-seated habit’. Mr. 
Daly writes of Debussy’s music, and shows that in music, 
as in Reform Bills, there is nothing final. It is the only 
art in which we should be absolutely at cross-purposes with 
Pericles, Cicero, Gregory the Great, Charlemagne; we 
should have no common ground. Not only strict tonality, 
but ‘‘form’’, are quite recent and conventional ; the fugue 
is not formal at all. Debussy’s music is thus characterised 
by his appreciator: ‘‘ vague, indefinite, with little regu- 
larity of form, aiming at ambiguous tonality, so as to come 
nearer to the indefinite harmonies of Nature—shimmering, 
unsubstantial as gossamer, collapsing without the support 


tion, resembling the ‘ flickering motion of tail and fin, quick 
prismatic flash’ of the, gold fish he describes.’’ This is 
‘**back to Nature and away from classic form’’. Then there 
is another reaction, perhaps a third; ‘‘back to the old 
Church modes, and to the Gregorian’’; the ‘‘ divine arab- 
esque’’ in John Sebastian Bach. The third is back to the 
folk-music ; and this ho learnt during his stay in Russia, 
when the influence of Moussorgski came over him. Here 
without doubt are the chief factors of modern music. Schel- 
ling gropes for a philosophic and religious creed among the 
fragments of early mythology. Music does the same; it 
should be natural, primitive, descriptive, and true. This 
truth, it must be confessed, is not a conscientious and self- 
conscious attitude to art, which would destroy all sponta- 
neity and bring back all the old trammels, It is rather 
youthful candour, quite unconscious, that creates because 
it must, and without knowing how, and only analyses when 
challenged to give an account of itself. Music is the only 
art that throws to the winds its early rules and the patient 


able and superfluous. And modern music, if it have an 
intelligible future instead of a mere “‘ iridescent shimmer’”’, 
is an attempt to let Nature speak in us, and to go back to 
the earliest untutored forms of song. But it cannot thereby 
become popular nor widely sought; you cannot create a 
music or a mythology ‘‘of malice prepense’’, for neither 
Nature nor the ‘‘ primitives”’ can ever again be understood 
by the mass. 


“*Present-day Socialism.” By G. E. Raine. London: Nash. 
1908. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Raine’s attack on socialism is as uncompromising as 
it is adjectival; he returns invective with interest, and 
evidently enjoys the fight. Ephemeral though this class of 
work must be, there is in it much useful material for the 
social reformer. Mr. Raine recognises what few opponents 
of socialism ever seriously consider—the necessity of an 
alternative policy. The working man does not follow 
socialism as an intellectual exercise. Discontent with a hard 
lot makes him lend an ear which all too greedily takes in 
those specious promises of equality which are so easy to talk 
about and so impossible of realisation; and he quickly 


Propaganda may be met with propaganda, but the only 
real bulwark against socialism is the alleviation of un- 
employment and an attempt to give the workers a real 
interest in their work. While properly insisting on the 
undoubted value of tariff reform in strengthening and 


stupid cant phrase of ‘employment for all”, and points 
out the necessity of encouraging in every way co-partnership 
and co-operation. Social students will be thankful for his 


plain outspoken remarks on the propagation of the unfit, 


inquiry into the whole question is long overdue. The | 


Statute-book is full of provisions for the care of the lunatic, 
the drunkard, and the criminal. The effect of heredity is 
fully recognised in all these instances. The State has too 
willingly accepted without question the care of the unfit 
as an inevitable burden, but to-day the heavy pressure of 
modern life compels some attempt to check the trouble at 
its source. That in these days of flabby thought there will 
be a so-called sentimental outcry against preventive legisla- 
tion is certain, but nevertheless it is bound to come. As a 
parting shot Mr. Raine holds up to ridicule the attempt 
to found a kind of middle classes trade union, and amus- 
ingly refers to ‘‘ weak tea and cucumber sandwiches”’ as 
an insufficient stimulus for the purpose. He recommends 
instead a clerks’ union, a professional classes league, and 
a tradesmen’s federation. These would at least have the 
advantage of seeking definite objects, though the prob- 
ability of persuading different professions to work together 


is very doubtful; and after all, who is to define what con- 


stitutes the professional man of to-day? 
‘* Whispers from the Fleet.’ By C. Cradock. Portsmouth: Griffin, 
1908. 


The demand for an “‘encore’’ comes from the sea, and 
ensures a favourable reception for this second edition of 
‘‘Whispers’’. The chief merit of Captain Cradock’s book 
is that it contains suggestions, found nowhere else in print, 
for dealing with difficulties which officers of the executive 
branch can calculate on encountering in the ordinary course 
of routine. The hints thrown out touch a “ little bit of all 
soits’’ ; they include pawky advice to “‘ snotties’’, and tips for 
budding gunnery jacks spliced ’twixt wrinkles for manceuvr- 
ing ships and handling men, boats, nets and anchors. In 
fact, Captain Cradock skips from bridge to engine-room, 
and dodges nimbly about between targets, compasses, bunt- 
ing and diving-gear in a way which cannot fail to excite 
envy and admiration in persons less experienced than him- 
self. Some repetition might have been avoided, and perhaps 
a little judicious cutting here and there would have been 
advisable ; but tho letter from China describing how two 
river-class destroyers passed safely through the centre 
of a typhoon, and the account of the salving of H.M.S. 
‘* Montagu’s’’ guns well deserve the full advertisement given 
them. A vein of briny humour runs throughout the book, 
and the following is a sample drawn from the submarine 
section: ‘‘The Admiralty allow two mice. They are taken 
‘on charge’ in the ship’s books in the usual way. Somehow 
the family often increases to six: this is not allowed for in 
the Regulations, and the clerks are still thinking what to 
do’’ Verily the best-laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft agley! In such emergencies we may well thank God 
England has in Mr. McKenna a First Lord on whom she 
can safely rely. 


“The Old Age Pensions Act 1908.” By C. A. Montague Barlow 


and G. L. Gomme. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1908, 
2s. 6d. 


This is a very interesting little book on a subject quite 
new, by Dr. Barlow, who is not only highly competent as a 
lawyer, but like his coadjutor, who is Clerk to the London 
County Council, he is well acquainted, as a member of the 
Council, with the working of local authorities. The anno- 
tations throw much light on the sections. They are the 
work of Dr. Barlow; and the introduction and the hints on 
the administration of the Act are by Mr. Gomme. All the 
regulations, official circulars, and financial instructions by 
the Treasury are given. In short the little book is complete, 
and could not be better. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mars. 


There are several good articles in this number. One dis- 
cusses the question whether socialism is a scientific theory or 
not. The writer comes to the conclusion that it is scientifi- 
cally wanting, but that it is our duty to supply what is lack- 
ing by benevolence ; this seems very much like old-fashioned 
Christianity. Mr. Rudyard Kipling forms the subject of the 
first of a series of papers on contemporary English novelists, 
by M. Roz. As the Kipling cult diminishes in England, it 
seems to increase in France, but M. Roz is discriminating on 
the whole, and points out that Kipling only deals with a 
limited aspect of British life at home and in the Empire. 
M. Ernest Daudet reviews the book recently published by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas on the Empress Elizabeth, wife of 
Tsar Alexander I. This lady was before her marriage the 
Princess Louisa of Baden, whose beauty so struck Madame 
Le Brun that she compared her to Psyche. Her life has all 
the elements of a romance. 


For this Week’s Books see page 410. 
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James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
Glasgow & London.” 


Pu re Lawn Grasses 


{| For Lawns,Tennis Courts, etc 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE. 


Suitable for Fine Lawns and Croquet Goonnte, containing 
neither clover nor coarse grasses. 


1b., 1/8; 10b., 16/-; 25 38|-. 


For Hints on Making and the Management of Lawns, see Barr’s Lawn 
Grass CrrcuLar, free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


*“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial weat, 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders, 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Declaration of Dividend No. 39. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 90 per 
cent. (Eighteen shillings ag Share) has been declared by the Board for the half- 

year ending 31st of MARCH, 

This — will be pa able to all Shareholders registered in Hy books of the 
Company the close of business on 31st of ot 1909, and to holders of 
COUPON *No. 27, attached to Share Warrants to 

sensior Mocks will be closed from 1st to ae of ApRIL, 1909, both days 
an Dividend will be ble to oe African registered Shareholders from the 
Head and Shareholders from the London 


Office, No. 1 London Wall ald th of May, 1909. 
HOLDERS OF SHARE W. RER are informed that 


will receive pa of the ~ -. of COUPON No. 27 at 


the London Office 
COO CLEAR DAYS for examination and will be 


Payable at any time on or after the sth of May, 1909. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not 4 it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
becanse they lacked information as to cost 
ef preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


J COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tux Bust Known ror 


ever dis 
COUGHS, COLDS, — 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 


Acts like a charm In RHEUMATISM. 
Biarrhosa, Cholera, Guts short all attaoks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
and Dysentery. accompanies cach Bottle. 


Avoid disappointment: insist on 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


COMPANY'S INDI IN A 
P. & O. SERVICES. A, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P& & O. BG TO GIBRALTAR MARSEILLES, 


, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, RAITS, HINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


P. & TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
D THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
cooly at 122 Leadenball E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


yay wp LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT ID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, , 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. { 

Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To bg and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, St. mee and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers London Southampton 
DURHAM Mar. 26 Mar. 27 
ARMADALE Li April 3 
+ GERMAN ee April 2 April 3 


* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. ¢ Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena, 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping J Co. -» 20 Coc Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Soa, 
13 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


_BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com oat General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information i of charge. Replies received. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. - _— ~ SHEPHERD'S 
RING EXHIBITION includes PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by PAINTERS of the EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. JUST PUBLISHED. 


PAUL VERLAINE. 


HIS LIFE 
HIS WORK. 


By E. LEPELLETIER. 


474 pages, buckram, gilt, demy 8vo, 
Sully illustrated, 1°1s. net. 


Tue Author of this book was at school with 
Verlaine, knew him intimately all his life, 
lent him money, procured him employment, 
and found publishers for his poems. He 
presents a graphic picture of the real Verlaine, 
and gives a wonderfully vivid criticism of 
his works. 

The career which Verlaine sacrificed to the 
indulgence of his habits was more promising 
than is generally known, and this vividly 
told life is sure to be read with much 
interest. Verlaine remained a great poet in 
spite of his dissolute proceedings. 

M. Lepelletier’s life of the master is not 
only a fascinating biography—it is practically 
a history of the chief French Literary move- 
ments of Verlaine’s period, and throws a 
strong light upon contemporary Literature 
and writers. 

The volume contains a number of 
exceedingly interesting illustrations: and 
photographs. 


CONTENTS OF THE BIOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

THE LEGEND OF PAUL VERLAINE. 

CHILDHOOD-THE PARENTS OF PAUL VERLAINE—SCHOOL 
DAYS. 

YOUTH—COUNTRY PLEASURES—FIRST POETICAL ESSAYS. 

YERLAINE THE CLERK—SENTRY DUTY ON THE RAMPARTS 
—THE COMMUNE—DOMESTIC LIFE IN THE RUE 
NICOLET. 

LITERARY BEGINNINGS—THE SALON OF THE MARQUISE 
DE RICARD—THE POEMES SATURNIENS—THE FETES 
GALANTES. 

AT NINA'S-—THE CONTEMPORARY PARNASSUS, 

MARRIAGE—LA BONNE CHANSON. 

THE RUPTURE—ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 

TRAVELS—LONDON SKETCHES. 


IN THE NORTH—ATTEMPTS AT RECONCILIATION—PEANS 
FOR WORK. 

THE TRIAL—CONDEMNED. 

IN PRISON—MEZES PRISONS—ROMANCES SANS PAROLES. 

VERLAINE A SCHOOLMASTER IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE 
—LUCIEN LETINOIS—VERLAINE A FARMER. 

RETURN TO PARIS AND THE LITERARY WORLD-—SAGESSE— 
LES POETES MAUDITS—LES MEMOIRES D'UN VEUF. 

SECOND ATTEMPT AT FARMING—THE VOUZIERS AFFAIR— 
FINAL RETURN TO PARIS. 

JADIS ET NAGUERE—1N HOSPITAL—DEATH OF VERLAINE’S 
MOTHER—MES HOPITAUXN—AMOUR PARALLELEMENT 
~-AIX-LES-BAINS. 


LAST YEARS—EUGENIE KRANTZ—DEATH IN THE RUE DES. 
CARTES—FUNERAL—A MONUMENT TO PAUL VERLAINE. 
INDEX, 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 

The National Gallery (T. Leman Hare. VolI.). Jack. 10s. 6d, 
net. 

BrocRaPHY 

Memoir of Robert Herbert Story (By his Daughter). Glasgow ; 
Maclehose. 10s. 6d. net. 

Edward FitzGerald, 1809-1909. Ipswich : ‘‘ East Anglian Daily 
Times”. 2s. 6d. net. 

William Godwin und Mary Wollstonecraft (Helene Simon), 
Miinchen : Oskar Beck. 5m. 

The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh (Alexander 
Carlyle. 2 vols.), 25s. net; Edward Macdowell (Lawrence 
Gilman), 5s. net. Lane. 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith (Frank Elias). Clarke. 
3s. 6d. net. 

FicTIoN 


The ‘“‘ Half Moon”’ (Ford Madox Hueffer) ; More Bunkum (Frank 
Richardson). Nash. 62. each. 

Arrows from the Dark (Sophie Cole), 6s.; The End and the 
Beginning (Cosmo Hamilton), 3s. 6d. Mills and Boon. 

Little Devil Doubt (Oliver Onions). Murray. 6s. 

Sarah Tuldon’s Lovers (Orme Angus); The Socialist (Guy 
Thorne). Ward, Lock. 62. each. 

Black Magic (Marjorie Bowen). Alston Rivers. 6s. 

The Trickster (G. B. Burgin) ; An Adventure in Exile (Richard 
Duffy); The Flame Dancer (Frances Aymar Mathews). 
Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

The Fortunes of a Fair Free Lance (C. E. Jeffrey). Routledge. 


Moran of aged (Lauchlan Maclean Watt). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

The Key of Life ta. A. Methley). Fisher Unwin. 6+. 

The Biery of Hauksgarth Farm (Emma Brooke). Smith, Elder. 


HisTorY AND ARCHZOLOGY 

Napoleon’s Marshals (R. P. Dunn-Pattison), 12. 6d. net; 
A History of English Law (W. 8. Holdsworth. Vols. II. and 
III.), 10s. 6d. net each. Methuen. 

A History of Architectural Development (F. M. Simpson. Vol. 
II.). Longmans. 21s. net. 

Royal Palaces of Spain (A. F. Calvert). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Province of New Jersey, 1664-1738 (Edwin P. Tanner), 
16s.; New Hampshire as a Royal Province (William Henry 
Fry), 12s. New York : Columbia University. 

The a of Kingston-upon-Hull (J. Travis-Cook). Brown. 


2s. 
The Valley of Shadows (Francis Grierson). Constable. 6s. net. 


Law 
The Douglas Cause (A. Francis Steuart). Glasgow: Hodge. 
5s. net. 
The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers (Bertha Haven 
Putnam). New York : Columbia University. t. 
Natura, History 
The Balance of Nature (George Abbey). Routledge. 7. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Blue Bird (Maurice Maeterlinck). Methuen. 3:. 6d. net. 
Investigations in Currency and Finance (W. Stanley Jevone). 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 
Scuoot Books 
Concurrent Practical and Theoretical Geometry (W. J. Potter), 
3s. net; The Theory of Music (J. Lightfoot), 2s. net; The 
Acts of the Apostles (Rev. E. C. W. Hannan), 1s. 6¢. net. 
Ralph Holland. 
ScIENCE 
Modern Organic Chemistry eee Alexander Keane). Walter 
Scott Publishing Co. 6a. 


THEOLOGY 
The Christian Doctrine of God (William Newton Clarke), 10s. 6d. ; 
Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible (Alfred &. 
Geden), 8s. 6d. net ; The Pauline Epistles (Robert Scott), 62. 
net. Edinburgh : Clark. 
Early Christian soe (Daniel Joseph Donahoe). Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL 
Lausanne (Francis H. Gribble). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
Motor Tours in Yorkshire (Mrs. Rudolph Stawell). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net. 


— of Brave Women (Alfred H. Miles). Stanley Paul. 


A Lute of Jade (I. Cranmer-Byng). Murray. 2s. net. 

The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher (Edited by 
Frederick S. Boas. Vol. II.). Cambridge ; At the Univer- 
sity Press. 43. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Classical Association Proceedings, 1908. Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Essays on Literature (Edward Caird). Glasgow: Maclehose. 
5s. net. 
Family Doctor, The (Edmund Barrett). Routledge. 5s. 
Guide eee Egyptian Galleries, A (Sculpture). British Museum. 


Hegel’ 6 Educational Theory and Practice (Millicent Mackenzie). 
Swan Sonnenschein. 3s. net. 
Shelley (Francis Thompson). Burns and Oates. 2. 6d. net. 


Reviews AND Macazines ror Aprit.—The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review, 2s. 6d.; The Treasury, 6¢.; The Cornhill 
Magazine, 1s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW G/- NOVELS. 


TERESA. 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
Author of “‘ The First Mrs. Mollivar,” &c. 
Morning Post.—“ A story full of surprises and full of interest. ‘ ‘ Teresa,’ 
the heroine, is really a triumph. Mrs. Zangwill has scored a success.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF HAUKSGARTH 
FARM. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE, 
Author of ‘Sir Elyot the bat oods,” ‘Susan Wooed and Susan Wen." 


Small demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY. 


Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, her 
Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” ‘* British Socialism,” &c. 
THIRD — GREATLY ENLARGED =e. Completely 
vised and brought up to Date. 


Daily Express. “° A mene answer to those who maintain that Germany 
is not prospering under Protection 


READY APRIL 1.—Demy Svo. 108. 6d. net. 


Henry W. Lucy’s Autobiography. 


With a Portrait Prestioptese in Photogravure from a Painting 
by J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
By HENRY W. LUCY, J.P. (‘‘Tosy, M.P.” of Punch), 


Author of “ A Diary of Two Parliaments,” ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone: a Study 
from Life,” “‘ Peeps at Parliament,” &e. 


British Weekly.—' Mr. H. W. Lucy’s delightful by of Efmand 3 is without 
doubt the best book of its kind singe the Autobiography of und Yates, and 
in some respects very much superior to that excellent book.” 


London: SMITH ELDER, '& CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—APRIL 1909. 

IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A REVIEW OF EVENTS. 

FOREIGN POLICY. By the late Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT, Bart., P.C. 

HIGH LICENSES. By J. B. Firtn. 

THE HISTORY AND LEGEND OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
By Ferrero. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Francis Grinste. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RECORD. By Brooks. 

THE HISTORY OF A DAY. By Hervert TRENCH. 

THE LAW OF FORCE AND ety LAW OF LOVE. II. By Leo Totstoy. 

CAVOUR AND BISMARCK. By W. R. THaver. 

ARE JOURNALISM AND ceTEuaxuae INCOMPATIBLE? By J.S® 
Log STRACHEY. 

SUCGESTIONS FOR A PHYSICAL THEORY OF EVOLUTION. HL. 

y IGnotvs. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND TAXATION. By Ernest E. Wittiams. 

THE IRISH DIALECT OF ENGLISH. I. By Mary Haypen and Prof, 
Marcus Hartoc 

“ONE MAY SPIN A}STHREAD TOO FINELY.” By Ivan Tourcuenierr. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 

THE IMPERIAL AND 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1909. 5s. net. 
CONTENTS. 

E. SPRING: “ Inp1Ian PMENT.” 


Si ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I “THE pall Mr. Justice 
RANADE.” 


E. DUCHESNE: “ Race, Creep, AND Poitics tn Inp1a.” 
BANGALORE CORRESPONDENT”: “Tue Mysore Press Act: 
How to Dea with INDIAN Writixc.” 
F. ABRAHAM : “Was Lorp Curzon’s InpIAN Poticy A Success?” 
AFRICA, 
R. E. FORREST: Ecyret unper Lorp Cromer.” 
ORIENTALIA. 
PROFESSOR L. MILLS, D. D.: “Two Hymys rrom tHe GATHAS.” 
GENERAL. 
JOHN KENNEDY, I.C:S. (Retired): “ Josep or ARIMATHEA AND THE 
Eastern Oricin OF THE Grait.” 
“ ANON.” : “*Mopern Morocco.” 
E. H. PARKER: “A Mopern Discovery: Tue ANcIENT CHINESE 


-CA 
A. G. WISE: “Tue Overseas Leacue.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


THE 


MEDICI 


PRINTS. 


The Medici Prints are “the nearest approach: 


to perfection that has yet been achieved. 
CONNOISSEUR... 


“One cannot imagine it (the print) bettered.” 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE.. 


The complete Illustrated Prospectus,. 
with full details of all subjects, Frames, 
terms of Annual Subscriptions, &c., sent 
to any address on receipt of 3d. stamps.. 


v0. he Virgin. 
. Caen 14 X1ohin. 12s. 6d. net.. 


2.. & RDO. Head of the Christ. 
Colour surface, 12s. 6d. 5, 


. The Virgin and Child. 
surface, 133%. glhin. 12s. 6d. ,, 


Vv. NCESCA. Unknown Lady. 
” PIERO DELLA FRA 04. 


an I. The Annunciation. 
VI. LORENZO DI CRED Colear in. 17s. 6d. 


> VIL ° an Vir; in Adoration. 
. our surface, 19} x14tin. 17s. 6d. 


x. . Th > ion of St. Augustine. 


herries. 
X. TITIAN. Madonna of ofthe 16X20} in. 258. Od. ; 


XL ETTO. aun and Ariadne. 
Colour surface, 19}x16}in. 17s, 6d. » 


XII. RAP in G 


»  XIIl BELLINI. Madonna of the Palm Trees. 
Colour surface, 15 X11} in. 15s, Od. ,, 


*+,, XIV. MANTEGNA. Madonna and Child with Cherubim. 


Colour surface, 20}x16jin. 17s. 6d. 


* XV. le nd Ariadne. 
Col lour surface, : 25 X23 in. 26s. Od. ,, 


XVI. CA 10. Valen, Ursula. 
Colour surface, 27} x26} in. 25s. Od. ,, 


Occasional I. FILIPPO LIPPI. The Virgin. 
Colour surface, 14 X10 in. 10s. 6d. , 


* ial, ‘08. GI Zneas showing Evander the Site of Benes 
Colour 234X27}in. 30s. Od. ,, 
i The Holy Family. 
Colour surface, 20 por in. od. 
* I. G . Lady Hamilton with a Goa 
tn Colour surface, 25 x 20 in. tots. Od. 


untess of Oxford. 
Tt » I J. HOPPNER. The om Surface, 19$x 15} in. 312s. 6d. ,, 


Flemish I. UNKNOWN. Portrait of a Lady. 
Colour surface, 16X13 in. 17s. 6d. ,, 


Il. RUBENS. Fruitfulness. 
Colour surface, 2oX12in. 12s, 6d. ,, 
Ill. FRANZ HALS, A Family Group. 
Colour surface, in. 21s. Od. 


Sa Vi. J. VERMEER, The Pearl Necklace. 
Colour 21418 in. T15s. Od. ,, 


VII. G. TERBORCH. Concer: 


Colour 21} X17} in. $15s. Os. ,, 


VIII. Q. MATSYS. The Magdalen 
Ton Colour 17} X11} in. $17s. 6d. ,, 


The National Portrait Series 


N.P.S. I. CORNELIS JAROEE, John Milton, zt, 10. 


lour surface, 18 x — in. 


William Shakespeare. 
Colour surface, 18x13} in. 12s. 6d. ,, 
t Ready shortly. * Postage 8d. Postage on all other Prints, 5d. each. 
¢ These prices are for orders received _ to the publication of the plates. 
After publication the prices will be inc 


12s. 6d, net. 
» UNKNOWN. 


NEW AND ONLY ADDRESS— 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED, 
1b ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W- 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
**ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
‘Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 


and I will send remittance. .... 
“Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘*It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
“Str. Josern’s Rectory, DUNDEE. 
‘* GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
| Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 
**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar. of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoofogy, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. a& 
Remaining 5 volumes issued quarterly. 
It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order 'N nenar page 
to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send published. I send P.O. for 


attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


place my 
name on your 
first List of Sub- 


ay of each of the remaining five volumes, 
one volume each quarter. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT’S 
Last occasional writing was a short biography 
and personal appreciation of ALEX. INNES SHAND. 
It forms the Introduction to Shand’s 


MEMORIES 


GARDENS. 


The book is intended as a memorial to one whose 
friends, personal and literary, were legion. Its chapters 
deal with gardens, old waterways, sport, old roads, &c. 
It contains illustrations in colour and black and white 
of places to which Mr. and Mrs. Shand were attached, 
and portraits of Mr. Shand at 42 and 73 years of age. 


‘* Memories of Gardens ” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price ros. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTO. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


6th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on me Best Game. 


That the popularity of ‘Budge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the **SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 53. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


CEWERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


thly Catalogue of fresh Purch Ss ber post free. 
PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601. 


VOL. 2, NO. I. MONTHLY, 2/6. 


ENGLISH 


REVIEW 


FOR APRIL 
will contain contributions by 


THOMAS HARDY, ARNOLD BENNETT, 
EDWARD HUTTON, JOSEPH CONRAD, 
BARON IGNATZ VON ASCHENDROF, 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS, EDWARD GARNETT, 
EDWARD THOMAS, EDGAR JEPSON, 
DR. LEVIN SCHUCKING. 


The Editorial will deal with the National 

Armament, and there will be a Special 

Article by the celebrated International 
Criminologist, DR. SIMON, on 


PUNISHMENT FRANGE 


Owing to the exigencies of the American 
Copyright Act, President Taft’s article on 
his judicial decision, and on his election, 
cannot appear until the June number; but 
he is contributing to the May number of 
the “English Review” an article on the 
* Panama Canal.” 


Contributors to the preceding numbers 
have included Messrs. Thomas Hardy, Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad, Geo. Meredith, T. 
Watts-Dunton, John Galsworthy, Violet Hunt, 
Count Tolstoi, Anatole France, Emile Ver- 
haeren, D. G. Rossetti, Gerhardt Hauptmann, 
W. B. Yeats, Granville Barker, H. G. Wells; 
and among the contributors to the early 
numbers of Vol. II. will be found M. Camille 
Pelletan and the President of the United 
States. 


It will be obvious to the Reader who has glanced 
through this list of names that, in subscribing to the 
English Review, he will be supporting a periodical 
that does not compete with any Review now existing. 
On the contrary, the Zuglish Review is the supple- 
ment to all its contemporaries—a supplement almost 
indispensable to intelligent men and women. Form- 
ing, as it does, a speaking place for the best imagina- 
tive writers of Europe, the Znglish Review gives its 
readers not the chronicles and dissertations upon 
current political facts that will be found in its 
contemporaries, but the more intimate thoughts or 
brilliant imaginations of English and foreign writers 
of excelling ability. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on MONDAY, Marcu 29, and oye Day, at One o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS (framed and in 
the portfolio), including Arundel Society Publications, the Property of a Gentle- 
man; Portraits and Fancy Subjects by different Engravers, many in colours’; 
Mezzotints published by Carrington Bowles, R. Sayer and others ; Views, Portraits, 
&c., the Property of J. Hutchins, Esq., of Newport, Monmouth ; Other Proper- 
ties, comprising Mezzotint and other Portraits by W. Whiston Barney, J. R. Smith, 
w. Dickinson, J. Watson, J. McArdell, F. Bartolozzi, J. Smith, and others ; 
by Ken after |. M. W. Turner ; Foreign Costume Plates, in colours ; Etchings 


. brandt, J. M. Whistler, Seymour Haden and others; Drawings of the 
nglish School, by N. Hone, F. Hayman, T. Rowlandson, W. Havell, David Cox, 
Birket Foster, T. S. Cooper, &c.; Drawings by celebrated Old Masters and 


others, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS OF THE LATE 
Cc. H. T. HAWKINS, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Marcu 31, at One the 
Collection of COINS AND MEDALS of the late C. H. T. HAWKINS, Esq., 
ofPortland Place, W., comprising Greek Coins in Silver and Bronze, collected in 
Greece in the early part of the XIXth Century ; English Coins in Gold, Silver and 
Copper ; English and Foreign Medals ; Coin Cabinets, &c. 
: May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. | 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTINc, LAwNn TENnNIs, 


*,* You do not only glance at *‘ Taz BysTANDER,” you READ it, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GrapuHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE LIBRARY OF f HUTCHINS, ESQ., OF NEWPORT, 
LONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 1 eee Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Aprit 1, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
See BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of J. Hutchins, 

sq., of Newport, Monmouthshire, a Collection of Books and Manuscripts by and 
relating to Philip James Bailey (Author of ‘‘Festus,” etc.), and other Properties, com- 
prising rare works relating to America, First Editions of the Writings of Dickens, 
‘Thackeray, Ainsworth, etc., Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, H. } 
‘Browne, and others ; Sporting Works, Caricatures, Scarce Pamphlets, Civil War 
Tracts, etc. ; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, Naval and Martial Achievements, 
Stedman's American War 2 vols. , General Clinton’s own copy, with autograph 

ncil notes ; Hogarth Restored; Smirke’s Illustrations to Don Quixote, proofs 

fore the letters; etc. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 ConpuIT STREET, AND 23A Mappox Street, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
~. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
RANK & Rutcey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Polici 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 


The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£60 per annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced education, 
for the study of THEORETICAL or APPLIED SCIENCE, ART, MEDICINE, 
or LAW, or the Degree Examinatioa of some University in the United Kingdom. 
The Scholarships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 and 18 years 
of age of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company ; (4) other boys of the same age. The 
parent or guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he needs the 
assistance of the per oes to carry on his education. ss 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of 
£70 per annum, tenable for three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or 
gran of a Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the 
Company, Drapers’ Hal!, Street, 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The DRAPERS' COMPANY are about to award THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of advanced 
education either in special subjects to be approved by the Congeoy or for the 

egree Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. e€ Scholarships 
will be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three 
years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age, 
and must have passed some approved Public Examination and give other evidence 
satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The parent or guardian 
every candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance of the 
Scholarship to carry on her education. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the 

pany, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
utiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
[ARTMOOR.—Boardin in Private House (Men 


Lovely country, Warm and sheltered situation. Some roug' 
| ym for holidays.—Apply Cantas. Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 


The only Illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services 
in existence. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the rst of each month 
except when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the following day. 
It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 


if 
which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-halfpenny, addressed to THe MANAGER, Offices of the 
Curonicre (Department R.S.), Jermyn Street, St. James's, 

on, S.W. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 
Fifteen special Contributors, and over a Hundred Authorities in all 
parts of the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


** Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides." —Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Ellustrations. 
** Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
A brilliant book.” — Times. Particularly good." —Academy» 
** The best handbook to London ever issued."—-Liverfool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Pians, s:. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teign- 
mouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, e 
Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangoilen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 


Post free from Dariincton & Co., Llangollen. 


Liancotten : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris anD New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A Prospectus is being issued, which states, among 
other things, that 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY and CLOSE 
on WEDNESDAY, 3lst instant. 


BOVRIL AUSTRALIAN ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1907.) 


Share Capital - £255,000, 


In 250,000 Cumulative Preferred gmat 
Shares of £i each... ... .. £250,000 


100,000 Deferred Shares of its. abe £5,000 


The holders of the Preferred Ordinary ame are entitled to a FIXED 
CUMULATIVE rate o cent. on the amounts paid 
on their Shares, AND AS TIONAL DIVIDEND to one quarter of the 

surplus profits distributed in ~" ¥ year. They have also priority as to capital. 

The Deferred Shares will be entitled to the remaining profits and assets. 
Of the above Capital 145,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares are allocated for 
Working Capital and the general purposes of the Company. 
Subscriptions are invited for the above 


250,000 Cumulative Preferred Ordinary Shares at par, 


Payable 2s. 6d. per Shar on Application, 
2s. 6d. ” ” Allotment, 
And the remainder as and when required, in calls not exceeding ss. per Share. 


DIRECTORS. 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD BRASSEY, G.C.B., 24 Park Lane, W. 

THE HON. C. H. RASON, a -General Glormeriy Premier) for Western 
Australia, r5 Victoria Street, S 

SIR EDWARD H. WITTENOOM, K.C.M.G., Chairman of Local Board of 
Advice of Dalgety and Co., Ltd., Perth, Western Australia. 

SIDNEY KIDMAN, Station Owner, Kapunda, South Australia. 

M. C. THOMSON, Director of Colonial Consignment and Distributing Co. 
Ltd., 14 Dowgate Hi B.C. 

Bovril, Ltd., have the right to nominate an additional Director. 


AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 
DALGETY & CO., LIMITED, 95 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON a AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, ona 
Street, E.C., and Branches, and their Correspondents, the CLYDESDALE 


BANK, LI MITED, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Roaes. 
OFFICES (pro tem.)—4-6 COPTHALL AVENUE, E.C. 


This Company has been incorporated to S Mts large pastoral properties, com” 
prising an area of over 14,470 SQUARE S, in the Northern Territory of. 

th Australia and the Kimberley District of Western Australia, ay with 
stock which it is estimated will, on 7 amount to about 100,000 HEAD 
OF CATTLE. This area (9, 261, ACRES) is equal to about one-fourth 
the area of England and Wales. 

One of the principal objects of the Company is the development of a new source 
of supply for BOVRIL, LTD., from Australasia. 

In addition to the ae ny and sale of cattle, the profits can be substantially 
increased by the establishment of MEAT PRESERVING WORKS, and further 
profits earned by handling the —_ of the memes districts. 

The Certificate of the profits of the VICTORIA RIVER DOWNS AND 
CARLTON HILL STATIONS, given by Mr. A. D. Rankin, Chartered 
Accountant, of Messrs. Rankin, Morrison & Co., Perth, Western Australia, 


shows :— 
For 31, 1905, £20,534 $2 
6, 28,615 18 1 


” 1909, 
” a ” 1907, 24%, 1923 14 3 
” ” ” 1928, 26,399 17 11 


Mr. G. T. HARRAP, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., Consulting Engineer, estimates 
tbat on the erection of Meat Preserving Works, costing £45,000, the ADDITIONAL 
ANNUAL PROFIT, after deducting macagement, wages, rations, coal, stores, 
depreciation, maintenance, insurance, and freights, will be not less t £30, 

The — ity of the Directors have special Know ledge of the business to be 
carried on by this Company, Mr. Kidman’s range of experience is exceptional. 
Sir Edward Wittenoom is Chairman of the Local Board of Advice in Western 
Australia of Messrs. Dalgety & Co., Ltd., the most important firm of Stock and 
Station Agents in Australia. Mr. C.H. Rason, who will take up his duties as a 
Director at the —— (towards the end of the year) of his term of appointment 
= Agent-General for Western Australia, has a wide knowledge of that Colony and 

pastoral industry, whilst Mr. M. C. Thomson has had 3 years’ experience in all 
feats of the cattle industry, and the Secretary, Mr. E. S. Rawson, has been 
connected with cattle raising for 32 years in Queensland. 

To comply with the Companies Acts, applications for shares can only be enter- 
tained if made upon the footing of and in reference to the full prospectus as filed, 
be obtained at the office of Th from the Bankers and 

“OF TELE the form set out be Y WILL BE SENT ON 
RECEIE TELEGRAMS ADDRESSED *SARDEGNA, LONDON.” 


APPLICATION FORM. 
BOVRIL AUSTRALIAN ESTATES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1907.) 


To the Directors of ae ot RIL AUSTRALIAN ESTATES, LIMITED, 
4 and 6 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £..........:0.:00 
being a deposit of 2s. ea. per share payable on application for.............. Cc umulative 
Preferred Ordinary of £1 I/we request you to send me/us the Pro- 
spectus, as filed, in order to enable me/us to return you the application form accom- 
panying it duly "signed. 


PLEASE Name (in full)... 
WRITE (Please. State if Mr. » Mrs. or Miss) | 


Cheques should Le made payable to Bearer and marked “ and Co.” 


Re-adjustment and Union of 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltd, 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing Securities of 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Prior Lien Four and one-half per Cent. Fifty-year Sinking Fund Redeem- 
able Gold Bonds (carrying Coupon due rst July, 1909, and all subsequent Coupons 
attached) and Guaranteed General Mortgage Four per Cent. Seventy-year Sinking 
Fund Redeemable Gold Bonds (carrying Coupon due rst April, 1909, and all sub- 
sequent Coupons attached) and Certificates for Second Preferred Shares (carrying 
Coupon No. 1 and upwards attached) of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
(National Railways of Mexico), in engraved form, will be ready for delivery on and 
after the rst day of April, 1909, upon surrender of the Deposit Receipts at the Office 
of any of the London Depositaries, viz. :— 


J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 
145 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 

67 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, E.C. 


SWISS BANKVEREIN, 
43 Lothbury, E.C. 


Notice is hereby given that no additional deposits of securities of Mexican 
Central Railway Company, Limited, will be received under the above-mentioned 
plan after rst April, 1999. 


Dated 20th March, 1909. 


Loes & Co., Srever & Co. 

LapENBURG, THALMANN & Co., Hatricarten & Co., 

SrEVER Brotuers, Bank rir HANDEL UNB 
INDUSTRIE, 


BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers. 


Re-adjustment and Union of 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltd., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing Second Preferred, 
Deferred and Common Stock of 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


Certificates for Second Preferred Shares (carrying Coupon No. 1 and upwards 
attached) and Common Shares of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico (National 
Railways of Mexico), in engraved form, will be ready for delivery on and after the 
rst day of April, 1909, upon surrender of the Deposit Receipts at the Office of any of 
the London Depositaries, viz. :— 

J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 
145 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 
67 Lombard Street, E.C., 


Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, E.C., 
SWISS BANKVEREIN, 

43 Lothbury, E.C., 


Notice is hereby given that no additional Deposits of Second Preferred, Deferred, 
or Common Stock of National Railroad Company of Mexico will be received 
under the above mentioned plan after rst April, 1909. 

Dated 20th March, 1929. 

Kuny, Loses & Co., Srever & Cc., 
LapenserG, THatmann & Co., Haticarten & Co., 
Srever BRoTHueEers. Bank FUR HANDEL UND 
HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO. 


(FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MEXICO.) 


PRIOR LIEN 43 % FIFTY-YEAR SINKING FUND 
REDEEMABLE GOLD BONDS. 

Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN that on and after rst April, 1909, engraved Bonds 
will be delivered at the Offices of either of the undersigned in exchange for fully- 
paid Scrip. 

The Sc.ip must be left three clear days for examination. 

J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 
SPEYER BROTHERS. 
Lendon, 20/4 March, 1909. 


NOTICE. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


has this week removed to 
NEW AND LARGER OFFICES AT 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


where all Editorial and business communications 
should be addressed. 
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LOVE LETTERS 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
JANE WELSH 


2 Vols. 25s. net. | 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Nephew cf © 
Thomas Carlyle, Editor of “ New Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE_ 
During a Tour on the Continent upon its 
Reopening after the Fall of Napoleon, 1814 
Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. | 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ Very readable and obviously trustworthy and 
sincere. 


UNDER PETRAIA, with some 


Saunterings | 
By the Author of ‘*In a Tuscan Garden.” With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | 


ACADEM}.—“We can imagine no pleasanter preparation for a | 
leisurely holiday in Northern Italy than the perusal! of this volume.” | 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine, Abbess of Herford 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY. With numerous IIlus- | 

trations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, | 

&c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ No historical biography published during the 


last few years surpasses this one in the minuteness of its research and the 
width of the field it has covered.” 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 


Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the 
Eighteenth Century 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous Portraits | 
reproduced from contemporary sources. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


TATLER.—" An interesting and most fascinating chronicle of the 
! lighter side of the Eighteenth Century.” 


THE WOMAN AND THE CAR 


A Guide to Women Motorists 
| By DOROTHY LEVITT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROYAL PALACES OF SPAIN 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Seven Principal Palaces of the Spanish Kings 


Profusely Illustrated. [Zhe Spanish Series.| By A. F. 
CALVERT. 2s. 6d. net. 


LATEST NOVELS 


CHIP FF. E. MILLS-YOUNG, 
Author of ‘A Mistaken Marriage.” 6s. 


THAIS ANATOLE FRANCE. 
SOMEONE PAYS NOEL BARWELL. 6s. 


THE PRINCE’S PRANKS 


= 


CHARLES LOWE. 6s. 
THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 
ALICE HERBERT. 6s. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 


Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS | |MAGMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 
NOW READY. ie: | | Psyche’s Task. A Discourse concernin 
the Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions, | 


By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Investigations in Currency and 
Finance. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Professor H. S. FOXWELL, M.A. 
New Edition, Abridged, with Preface by H. STANLEY) 
JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. tos. net. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of 
‘*The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c, 
With Map and Plans. 8vo. tos. net. 


Monuments of Christian Rome from 
Constantine to the Renaissance. By ARTHUR 
L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Archeology and 
Ancient History at Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


[Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Poor Law Report of 1909. A 
Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 


relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET, 
a Member of the Commission. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. By ALcERNoN 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ** John Silence,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


Greece, The Archipelago, Constan- 
tinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, Crete, and 
Cyprus. Being a New and Thoroughly Revised Edition 
of the Guide to the Eastern Mediterranean. With 13 Maps 
and 23 Plans, and a New Chapter on Greek Art by Pro- 
fessor ERNEST GARDNER. 9s. net. 


Italy and Sicily. Fifth Edition, with 


55 Maps and Plans, ros. net. 


Ancient Athens. By Ernest Arrnur 
GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 
2Is. net. 


Life in Ancient Athens: the Social and 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By 
Professor T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D, (Camb.), Illustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Acropolis of Athens. By Professor 
MARTIN L. D'OOGE. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D. Fifth, 
Thoroughly Revised, and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 
5s. net. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE NEW RULER OF CHINA: PRINCE CHUN, THE 
REGENT, WITH GLIMPSES OF THE COURT AT 
PEKING. By Isaac T. HEADLAND. : 


THE SEED OF McCOY. A Story. By Jack LONDON, 
Author of ‘* The Sea Wolf,” &c. 


THE MESSINA EARTHQUAKE. By Frank A. PERRET. 
Pictures from Photographs. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E. 
" Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, ia 
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C., and Published by Rectnatp Wenster Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
County of 


London.—Saturday, 27 1909. 
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